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‘MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Bell Founders, Troy, N.Y. 
Manufacture a superior ay of Bells. .. .. Special attention 
iven to Church, Co + > Ngee Academy Bells..... 
filustrated Catalogue sent 


Industrial Prawing 


IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The Course of Instruction 
PREPARED BY 


PROF. WALTER SMITH, 


General Supervisor of Drawing in the Public Schools of 
Boston, and State Director of Art Education 
for Massachusetts, 


And adopted for Use in the leading Cities of the Country. 


Cities where Prof. Smith’s Course of Industrial 
Drawing has been Introduced, 

The following leading cities of the country have made the 
study of Industrial Drawing a regular feature of study in 
their Public Schools, and have adopted Professor WALTER 
SmitH’s course of instruction for exclusive use: 


Boston Springfield 
Providence, Ri Concord, NH Detroit, Mich 
Lowell Augusta, Me Milwaukee, Wis 
Lawrence Lewiston,Me Minneapolis, Minn 
Newton Natick Indianapolis, ind 
Taunton Gloucester St. Louis, Mo 
Somerville Haverhill * Washington, DC 
Cambridge Syracuse Newport, RI 
Waltham Rochester Auburn, NY 
Dedham Pittsburg, Penn Sandusky, Ohio 
Fall River Alleghany, Pa Lewiston, Me 
New Bedford Columbus, 0 

Fitchburg Toledo 


The course has also been placed on the list of text-books 
adopted for use in the Public Schools in New York City and 
Brooklyn, and Philadelphia. 


Parties who commend Prof. Smith’s Course 
of Instruction. 


This course of Instruction is warmly commended by the 
following well known educators, each of whom is acquainted 
with the practical working of the course in public schools : 


Hon. Anprew D. Wuirs, Prest. of Cornell University. 
Joun D. Puitsrick, LL.D., late Supt. Pub. Schls., Boston. 
Cuas. C. Perkins, chair. Com. on Drewing, Bost. Pub. Sch. 
Wa. T. Harris, Supt. of Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
Pickarp, Supt. of Public Schools, Chicago. 
. B. Anpgrson, LL.D., Prest. of Rochester University. 
WarrEN JoxuNSON, Supt. of Public Instruction, Maine. 
McALIsTER, Supt. of Public Schools, Wis. 
ass. 


M. WiLLarp, Newton, 
R. W. Stevenson, “ Columbus, O. 
G. J. Lucky, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Epwarp SmitH, Syracuse, N.Y. 
J. O. Witson, ed “ Washington, DC 
H. F. Harrincton, “ Bedford, Ms. 
Duane Dory, late “ Detroit, Mich. 


iF For full particulars address 
L. PRANG & CO., Publishers, 
45a 17 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


JUST OUT: 
Song Tablet, 


By Irvinc Emerson, author of “‘SONG LAND,” and 
Superintendent of Music in the Public Schools ef Hartford. 
A book for Hich ann GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, SEMINARIES, 


Either of above books sent prepaid on receipt of pri 
Address publishers, BROWN & 
GROSS, Hartford; ORLANDO LEACH, 142 and 1 
Grand Street, New York; BENJAMIN H. SANBORN, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 39 


New-England Journal 


Webs red for those desiri 
BINDERS, |: 


ery neat Binders, which will hold the numbers 


: will be found very convenient and 

valuable. Prices :—I\n full cloth, stamped with name of the 

ral, $1.25; in cloth and paper sides, $1.00. Postage on 

rer 25 cents, which should be remitted with the order.— 

NEW-.ENGLAND F¥OURNAL OF EDUCA- 
JON, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 25 


DIRECTORY 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


Boston UNIVERSITY—Ww«. F. Warren, LL.D., 
President. For information concerning any Department 

address the appropriate Dean, Boston, Mass. 
School of Theology—Dean, Rev. J. E. Latimer, D.D. 
School of Law—Dean, Hon. Geo. 5. Hillard, LL.D. 
School of Medicine—Dean, I. Tisdale Talbot, M.D. 
School of Oratory—Dean, Lewis B. Monroe, A.M. 
College of Lib’] Arts—Dean, Rev. J.W. Lindsay, D.D. 
College of Music—Dean, E. Tourjee, Mus. D. 


Brown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. 15th. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouGtas. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Stronc, D.D. 


DBvEr COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
penses moderate ; climate unrivaled. 32m 


D428 ™ovurn COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. Smitu, D.D., LL.D. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE, Clinton, N. Y. For cata- 
logues address the President, 5. G. Brown. D.D. 
Hoewarpd UNIVERSITY, Washington, D.C. The 
usual Academic and Professional departments, conducted 
by able Faculties. J. M. LANGSTON, LL.D., acting-Pres’t. 


yows COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For etc., 
address the President, GzorGs F. Macoun, D.D. 
LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, lil. J. M. Grecory, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE ‘OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


NOX COLLEGE, Galesburg, Dlinois. For cat- 
alogues or further information, address 
25m Newton Bateman, Pres’ t. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 


Ohio. For cata- 


COLLEGE, Mariet 
. ANDREWS. 


logue, etc., address the President, I. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


ALBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union Univ. 
“~~ For information address Dr. J.V. Lansinc, Albany, N.Y. 
BELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 

New York City. For circular and information apply to 
Ausrin Fut, Secretary. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


ADAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmock, LL.D. 


BARRE ACADEMY, a Classical and Scientific School. 
J. S. Spautpine, Principal, Barre, Vt. 32 22 


BCLEctic MEDICAL COLLEGE of the City of 
New York, holds two sessions annually, commencing 
October and February. Publishes The Medical Eclectic, 
#5 PP $1.50 a year. Specimen copies furnished. Address 
opert S. Newton, M.D., 137 West 47th St., N.Y. City. 


IAMI MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
For circulars address Joun A. Murpny, M.D. 29 m 


EDICAL DEPARTMENT of Harvard University. 
For catalogue or further information address Dr. R. H. 
Fitz, Sec’y, 108 Boylston street, Boston. 
EW YORK HOMC@OPATHIC MED. COLL., 
cor. 23d street and 3d avenue. For information address 

J. W. Dowtinc, M.D., Dean, 568 Fifth ave., N. Y. 
NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Departmentt. For circulars and information 


TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific t. 
Address D. H. Cocurans, LL.,D Brooklyn, N.Y. 
SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 

Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. Rucciss, Hanover, N. H. 
IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thorough course. Field practice. Address Prof. 
C. Stacey, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Som 22 and 23. SAmuUEL 
Secretary, Boston, Mass 
ARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
of Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa. Address T. Green, LL.D. 
REPARATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL for 
all Schools of Science, A. Couin,1,267, Brdway, 


AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE. W. S. CLark, President, Amherst, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY, Evanston, [Il. 
For particulars address C. H. Fowrsr, D.D., Prest. 
Coll. of Lit. and Science —Prof. D. ort A.M., Dean. 
College of Technolo, Prof..O. Marcy, LL.D., “ 
Woman's College ov Liter. and Art—Ellen M. Soule, “ 


College of Law—Hon. ; e H. Booth, LL.D., Dean. 
College . Davis, A.M., M.D., Dean. 
A.M., Principal. 


Preparatory School — Rev. H. F. Fis 
of Musi:—Oscar A. 


ROCHESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


irector. 1622 


T. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY, Canton, N. Y. 
Admits both sexes to the full College course. Address 
A. G. Gaings, D.D., President. 25 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y.; E. O. 
Ss Haven, D. D., LL. D., Chancellor. Has the following 


D ents ized: 
Goll. of Lib'l Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., Pres’ t. 
Coll. of Phys. and Surgeons—F. H HD. 
Dean. 


IMPSON CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
Iowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALEx. Burns, Prest. 


UFTS COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston). E. H. CAPEN, President. For Catalogue and 
particulars, address Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 


. OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’! College, 
U Vt. Departments : — Classical, Chemical, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. Bucknam, Pres. 


NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 

J catalogue containing courses of study in Departments of 

Arts and Science, appl to C. J. Stuttg, LL.D., Provost, or 
Prof. J. P. Lesiey, LD., of Faculty of Science. 


Ws COLLEGE, Williamstown, Mass. 
Entrance examinations July 6 and Sept. 8. 
For information apply to P. A. CHADBOURNE, Pres’ t. 


EYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn., 
of stud — Classi Latin-Scientific, 


and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 
ALE LLEGE, New Haven, Conn. Forcatalogues 
Y and Laneanien address F. B. Dexrer, Secretary. 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 

A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowns, Troy, NY. 

HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 

College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct. 


GcHOOL OF MINES, Columbia College. For infor- 
mation address Dr. C. F. CHANDLER, E. 49th St., N.Y. 


ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. BurBank, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THomrson, Worcester, Mass. 


~ FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 
OLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, 

J. For catalogues, address Rev. J. H. D. 
ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
AUBURNDALE (near Boston). Delightful home. Supe- 


rior advantages. Terms reasonable, 
24 Address CHArztzs C. Bracpon, Principal. 


Dean. | INST, Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 


location and grounds. Lite and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spear, Principal. 


INSTITUTE, for Yo 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

A School of a very high order in every particular, and con- 
fessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in New 
England. Splendid location; rooms beautifully furnished ; 
all departments gi oy gee 4 of twelve su- 

ior instructors. Send catalogue A Prof. H. 
Principal. 

ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 

N. H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
Hiram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 


prepa over en ddress 
W. S. Smrru, Cazenovia, N. 
ONN. LITERARY INSTITUTION, Suffield, Ct. 
First-class School for both sexes. Three courses 
study. Instruction thorough. J. A. Suorxs, A.M., Prine. 


CQBAUNCY- HALL SCHOOL, 259— 265 Boylston 
street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 


Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes three to 
twenty-one years of age. Special students received in all 
sections of Upper Department. 
GROVE 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
Established in 1820. Reopens September 22d. 
29m Miss Maria P. Mowrort, Principal. _ 


GILMANTON ACADEMY, Gilmanton, N. H. 88th 
school year, commencing Aug. 25th. Presents superior 
advantages. Apply to W. A. Deerina, Principal. 26m 
GREYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 
pares Boys for College or for the Scientific School. For 
catalogues address Brny. F. A.M., Principal. 


(JREENWICH ACADEMY, East Greenwich, R. I. 
oye | Department of Boston University. Prepares 
students of both sexes for any college. First-class Musical 
and Commercial departments. Address Rev. F. D. BLaxxs- 
Las, Principal. se 
HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. Fits its cadets for common and scientific 
YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bri 
A for Hoys and Girls Parental 
care Gores instruction. dress Captain J. K. 
Buckiyn, A. M. 
RINCETON COLLEGE Pr’ tory School, 
Princeton, N. J. Term opens “ ath. Ad 
Principal, Rev. C. J. or Wittiam Harris, 
Treasurer of the College. “« 30m 


EEKSKILL (N.¥.) “4ARY ACADEMY. 

Opens Sept. 8, 1875. N « Mnasium. $400 per year. 
Send for circular to Messy. GuT& DonaLp. 4om_ 
RUTGERS COLK) GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

Ne. aswichk, N. F. 
A Boar © aad Day 

s prepared f usiness, or ntific schools. 
Rev. Sami. Low PhD. Instructor in Natural Sci- 
ences. Circulars fc. Rev. Apram Tuompson, Rector. 


S"; JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Has many advantages in point of m scenery, and 
health. Aims to be not inferior to the very best schools.— 
Apply to H. T. Futisr, Principal. 5 3m 


PRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C Srewains, A.M. 


Polytechnic Business College. 
Providence, RK. I. The most practical institution of 
learning in the State. Send 10 cts. for catalogue. Address 
W. W. Warner, Principal. 3422 
Wane SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 
study. Apply to M. HensHaw, Princi 


MUSIC SCHOOLS. 
ROF. CARLYLE PETERSILEA begs leave to 
announce that he has now introduced a system in his 
School which places the dest private instruction in all de- 
partments. Music and Evocution within the means of all 
persons of talent and high aspirations. There are hundreds 
of pupils who are wasting money, health and time in taking 
Music lessons, and who are positively making no hy ane 
Perersitea’s Improved Hand Guide is particularly recom- 
mended to teachers and students ef Music. Applicants will be 
received at all times. Address, or call at PETERSILEA’S 
MUSIC SCHOOL, 281 Columbus Ave., Boston. 1927 


LAY DEPARTMENT of Iowa State Univer- 
sity, lowa 7. The eleventh annual course begins 
Sept. 16th, 1875. Regular course completed in one year, 
and degree ts to practice. Advanced course or seco 
ear open to all uates without charge. Tuition $50.00 for 
ll course, or $20.00 per term. A thoroughly systematized 
course of study, with daily exercises in Pleading and Practice 
throughout the year. For catalogues or information address 
the C 


cellor, Wm. G. HammonD, Iowa City, Ia. 
opens in » 
Hurst, D.D. Madison, N. J. 
PpActFic THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
land C Year opens in August and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. Banton. 


“som 


PRINCE’S HILL 
Family and Day School, 
BARRINGTON CENTRE, R./. 
_ Fall Term of sixth School year commences first Monday 
"ISAAC F. CADY, A.M., Principal. 


New-England Bureau of Education. 


Teachers and School Officers wi!) address 
F. B. SNOW, Manager 
22 No. 16 Hawley Sireet, BOSTO ; Mass. 
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OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical Phil- 
adelphia. For announcement apply to Dr. R. E. RoGrrs, 
Dean, P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. 
SC/ENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 
College of Theology (Garrett Biblical Institute Rev. H. | 
iii For information address Prof. J. P. Grirrin, A. M., Registrar. 
G WARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogue address the Presi 
dent, Epwarp H. Macitt, Swarthmore, Penn. 
= SOCIAL SINGING, AND SINGING SCHOOLS. SS 
Handsomely gotten up; containing nearly 200 pages, and 
sold for the low 
| 
il 


ii 


NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 
Columbia College, 
East 49th Street, NEW-YORK CITY. 
FACULTY. 
F. A. P. BARNARD, 8. T. D., LL. D., Presipenr. 
T. Eggleston, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 
Francis L. Vinton, E.M., Mining and Civil Engineering. 
Cc, F. Chandler, Ph.D., Anal. and App. Chem. 
Chas. A. Joy, Ph.D., General ey 
Wm. G. Peck, LL.D., Mechanics and bh 
John H. Van Mathematics. 
Ogden N. Rood, A.M., i 
J. 5. Newberry, M.D., LL_D., Geology and Paleontol. 
Frederick Stengel, German. 
Jules E. Loiseau, French. 

The of this School embraces five three-year courses 
the ae Engineer of Mines or Bachelor of Philosophy, 
viz: — I. Civil Engineering; 11. Mining Engineering; tL. 
Metallurgy; [V. Geology and Natural History; V. 
ical and Applied Chemistry. There is a preparatory year for 

tes for a degree ma arrangement, pursue any 
ination. 
_ Expenses.—The fee for the full course, including instruc- 


to those not able to 


CHANDLER. Dean ofthe Faculty." 
YALE COLLEGE, 
Medical Department. 


The Collegiate year embraces a Spring Term and a Reg- 
ular Lecture Term in the Winter. The next Spring tems 


begins March 4th, 1875, and closes July 1st. The ing term 
isa ing term, in which instruction is given chiefly by rec- 
itations. term begins October 21st, 1875. 


President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 
PROFESSORS—Benj. Silliman, M.D., Genl. Chem. 
and Toxicol. S. G. Hubbard, M.D., Obstet. and Dis. of 
Wom.andChil. M.C. White, M.D., Hist. Path. and Mic. 
C. A. Lindsley, M.D., Mater. Med. and Therap. D. P. 
Smith, M.D., . and Prac. Med. Fr. Bacon, M.D., 
Princ. and Prac. of Surg. L. J. Sanford, M.D., Anat. and 

Physiol. S. H. Bronson, M.D., Lecturer on Physiol. 
FEES. — Matriculation (annually), $5.00. Spring term, 
oo; Laboratory expenses, $10.00; Lecture term, $105.00 ; 
ors ticket, $5.00; Graduation fee, $25.00. For 
further information address C. A. LINDSLEY, Dean of the 

Faculty, New Haven, Conn. 1 


New-York Homeopathic Medical College, 
Ophthalmic Hospital Building, 
Corner 23d Street and Third Avenue, N. Y. 


The sessions of the College begin on the first 
Tuesday of October, and end on the last Thursday of Feb- 
ruary. Fees for a full course of Lectures, $100 ;—Fees for 


graded course (which includes the lectures of the entire term 
of three years), invariably in advance, $160 ;— Matriculation 
per Anatomy, $10 ;—Graduation fee, $30; 

uates of other Medical Colleges, £50 —Students who 
have attended two full courses at other Medical Colleges, or 


W. DOWLIN -D., Dean, No. 
568 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 22 


CONNECTICUT : 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN 

The term opens on Monday, Sept. 6, 1875. The full 
course of occupies two years. A 8 class in 
Drawing, from the beginning of the term till the Thanks- 
giving recess, under the instruction of Miss Browning, late 
a student in the South Kensington Museum ef London, 
will furnish the teachers of Connecticut an excellent oppor- 
tunity to enter upon the a of this important art. 

For catalogue, address, at New Britain, 

27 I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


RHODE ISLAND 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


PROVIDENCE, 
Spring and Summer Term wil! commence February, 1875. 
course of study 


Advanced Course has been extabished for 


Good Second-hand and Misfit English Brussels, Three-Ply, 
and I ngrain Oil Matti &c. 


112 Fulton St., New York, 


SIDE ENTRANCE. 
Sent to amy part of the United States, free of charge. 


School Apparatus 
E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Philosophical Instruments and Apparatus 
for the practical illustration of the Physical Sciences, have 
lately made a GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 

eir catalogue of School Apparatus, designed particularly 
for the requirements of Schools, includes many pieces of late 
and improved construction. Several sets have been added 
to assist in the selection, including one especially arranged 
for, and adopted by the Boston Grammar Schools. 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS 


for Instruments, and their prices will be fixed at as low rate as 


in their extensive manufactory have every facility for making 


is ible for good workmanship. 

Pheir catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 
from some of the most distinguished of Physics 
from all sections of the country. 

Every article will be warranted to be as represented in 
the description, to be of good materials, and thoroughly well 
made and finished, and worthy of the high reputation which 
the manufacture of E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been 
held for over twenty years. 

When desired, the Apparatus will be guaranteed against 
loss or injury in transportation. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus, 
Illustrated, will be sent gratis on application. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, 
Illustrated, 64 pp., sent on application—price 15 cts. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been pos ents 
by J. Browninc of London, and Rupotrn Kanic of Paris, 
manvfacturers of Optical and Acoustic Instruments, 
and receive orders from Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 
ing for importation. 

Manufactory in Brookline, Mass. 

Office in Boston, - Tremont Street ; — Hours between 
rozoo and 12:00 A. M. 23 


Noiseless and Durable. 
ouR 
MOISTURE PROOF 


TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the Schoo! Room,) 


Are fast suferseding all imitations of Slates, and even the 
stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 

The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations 
are of the greatest importance. They are the only imitation 
of a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 


without the surface being injured. Eack 
No. 1—514x 84% inches, two marking surfaces, ........ $o.15 
“ 36 “ six -20 
“ x “ two “ 


Copies of any of the above Slate Tablets will be forwarded 
for examination (postage paid) on receipt of the price above. 
For a liberal discount will be made. 


Address 
American Tablet Manufact’g Co., 
| 29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


CARPETS! 
CARPETS! 
Carpets! Carpets! 


CHEAP 
CHEAP 


CHEAP 
CHEAP 


Paper Hangings! 


We have on hand a large and choice assortment, 
among which are a lot of 


G& 15,000 ROLLS at 6 Cents per Roll. 
Window Shades 


CURTAIN FIXTURES, 
Upholstery Goods, Picture Mouldings, 
Lace Curtains, Picture Cord, &c. 


Lowest Cash Prices. 


G. ABBOTT & 


Carpets, Paper Hangings, Window Shades, 
41 Washington, near Hanover St. 


38f BostTow. 


Turkish Baths, 
17 Beacon St., Boston. 


The New-England 
Sournal of Education 


Leading Educational Journal 
of American Educators. 


THE 


Representative of the Best Thoughts 
and the Leading Systems 
of the Country. 


The Best Talent Secur d 
as Writers. 


Foreign Correspondence aud Exchanges 


WITH 
ENGLAND, FRANCE,GERMANY,ITALY, 
GREECE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL, 
INDIA, JAPAN, CHINA, 
AND AUSTRALIA. 


Centennial Department 


FRESH, FULL, AND INTERESTING. 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS, 
Edited by First-class Talent: 


SCIENCE; MATHEMATICS; LANGUAGE; 
DIALOGUES AND ENTERTAINMENTS; 
STATE AND COLLEGE NEWS; 
PRIMARY AND KINDERGARTEN. 


Our unprecedented success for the first year leads us to 
make greater efforts to advance the interests of education 
during the year before us. Teachers and educators of all 
grades and positions need our Journal, 


PRICE $3.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


Send for specimen copies. Address 
CHAS. C. CHATFIELD, Pudlisher, 
42 16 Hawley Street, BOSTON. 


New-England Educational Agency 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 

The National Standard Text-Books: 


Guyot’s Geographies, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics. 


GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


They received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon or 


GILMAN H, TUCKER, Agent, 
36 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


The Favorite School Teat-Books. 


WAIT & 
Epucationat Series. 


MONROE'S Readers and Spellers, 
WARREN'S New Geographies, 
HAGAR'S Mathematical Series, 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 


Catalogues FREE.—Liberal terms for Intro- 
duction, and in Exchange for old Books in use. 


JAMES A. BOWEN, \ New England Agents, 
WALTER H. FAUNCE,S 39 Brattle St., Boston 


OUR HOME ON THE HILLSIDE, 


Dansville, Livingston County, N. Y., 


Is one of the largest and most successful Hygienic Institu- 
tions in America, and for invalids seeking healt and Teach- 
ers desiring to live simply and enjoy country life amid beau- 
tiful scenery and the purest of water and air, at reasonable 
cost, it is not equaled in its advantages anywhere. Send six 
cents in stamps for fine steel engravings of place, and circu- 


Unequaled as a rem for Rheumatism, Cold, Catarrh, 
Torpid Liver, Diseases the Kidneys, Inactive Skin, &c. | 
To the overworked brain-toilers and people of sedentary | 
habits, it is one of the very best means of equalizing the cir. 
culation, m, quieti ng the nerves, ss prompt relief to the 
brai inducing prolouged and refreshing sleep. They 


are given under the personal supervision of 
M. P. BROWNING, M.D., Proprietor. 


lars, testimonials, etc. ddress, as above 
27 JAMES H. JACKSON. 


AWYER DRAWING RULES, 


Scholars in Freehand Drawing in the Grammar and 
Primary Schools. Prof. Walter Smith says “ they are 
just what are wanted.’’ Samples sent by mail on the receipt 
of 10 cents, by JOHN S. E. ROGERS, Gloucester, Mass. 


New School ‘Books, 


The Publishers beg to invite the attention of Teachers 
and Educationists to the following new and im t edu- 
cational works which they have recently publiched 


Swinton’s Ceographical Course, 


By WILLIAM SWINTON, 
Author ef “Word-Book Series,’ “Outlines of History,” 
“ Language Lessons,” &c. 

In the preparation of these works the author has not been 
content with making merely a skillful compilation; he has, 
in fact, remodeled the subject of Geography in accordance 
with the most advanced methods now pursued in our leading 
cities, and has introduced features of such novelty and im- 
portance that the publication of these books must mark a 
NEW ERA IN GEOGRAPHICAL TEACHING. 

The Course is embodied in two books, namely : 


ELEMENTARY COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. 
Designed as a Class-book for Primary and Intermediate 
Grades, and as a complete Shorter Course. 132 pages, 
8vo. $1.20. 

COMPLETE COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. 
Physical, Industrial, and a Special Geography for each 
State in the Union. Designed as a Class-book for Inter- 
mediate and Grammar grades. 136 pages, 4to. $2.00. 

*,* Correspondence is solicited with reference to the intro- 
duction of these Geographies. A copy of the “ ELEMENTARY 

GroGraruy” will be mailed on receipt of 50 cents, and of 

the CompLeTe on receipt of gocts., if desired 

for examination with a view to introduction. Specimen 
pages sent free on application. 


Ir. 
ROBINSON’S 


Shorter Course in Mathematics, 


Epirep sy D. W. FISH, M.A. 


In this course the Scrgnce oF ArtTHMETIC, both Oral 
(Mental) and Written, in all its various grades and appli- 
cations to business purposes, is thoroughly and practically 
treated in two comprehensive and well-graded books. 

The series is substantially bound in cloth, and the two 
Arithmetics are profusely illustrated with appropriate 
and beautiful designs. 

We claim to offer, in this series, the cheapest, the dest, 
and the handsomest Shorter Course in Mathematics 
now before the public. 


FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC, 

168 pages. Price 50 cents. 
COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. 

508 pages. Price $1.40. 
COMPLETE ALGEBRA. 

462 pages. Price $2.00. 


ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS. 

284 pages. Price $1.00. 

ALGEBRAIC PROBLEMS. 

192 pages. Price $1.25. 

The COMPLETE ARITHMETIC is also published 
in Two Volumes — Part I. and Part II. Price 80 
cents each. 

*,* We will send sample copies of The First Book, 
and of The Complete Arithmetic, for examination 
with a view to introduction, on receipt of $1.00 for the two 
books; Part I, and Part IL. for 50 cents each; The 
Algebra for $1.50; and The Problems for $1.00 each. 

Specimen pages and full descriptive circulars of the Series 
will be sent on app.ication. 


White’s Progressive Art Studies, 


By GEORGE G. WHITE. 


Mr. Wuire has solved the problem of a rational system 
of Drawing adapted to our common educational wants, 
whereby more real progress may be attained in less than 
half the time required by other systems, and at far /ess cost. 
The system is issued in the form of Cards—the only proper 
way of presenting the copies to the eye of the student— 
neatly encased in envelopes containing 12 each, with an ac- 
companying Manual of Instructions, and sheets of blank 
drawing paper. 

The whole Course, when completed, will comprise a 
thoroughly Comprehensive and Scientifically Graded System 
of Drawing in the various branches of Art, a In- 
dustrial, Ornamental, Landscape, Animal, and Figure 


Drawing, &c. 
NOW READY. 


THE ELEMENTARY SERIES. This Series is 
comprised in 48 Cards, neatly inclosed in envelopes of 
12 each, with sheets of Drawing Paper and an accompa- 
nying Manual of Instructions for each set. The sets are 
designated as follows : 


B Cubic Diagrams Price 60 cents. 
C Light and Shade ..-.++++++++++++ Price 60 cents. 
D Practical Studies . ...-++.-.+.++-Price 60 cents. 


*,* We shall be pleased to send sample Sets of the Z/e- 
mentary Series for examination with a view to introduction, 
on receipt of $1.25. 


Iv. 
_ A SHORTER COURSE IN 
Civil Government. 


Consisting of Seventy Lessons, arran, in Topics, with 
for Teachin . Pre- 
red for the use of Common, Select, and Grammar 
hools. By Carvin Townsenp, author of “ Analysis 
of Civil Government,” “‘A Compendium of Commercial 
Law,” “Analysis of Letter Writing,” &c. Cloth; 240 
pages. Price, $1.00. : 
*,* By mail to Educationists, for examination with a view 


to introduction, on receipt of 60 cents. 


*,* Tue EpucaTionat Reporter for July will be sent 
to Teachers and Educationists on application. Address 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


Educational Publishers, 
138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 
133 & 135 State St., Chicago. 


For the New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, Gen'l Agt., 


Care Kni Adams & Co. 
32 Cornhill, Boston. 


co 
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thon, use of laboratories, apparatus, C hemicals, drawing-room, | 
and students’ collection of minerals, is $200 per annum. For | 
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A Poem. 
Read at the Dedicatien of the Monument to John A. Andrew, at Hingham, Mass. 


BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Behold the shape our eyes have known 
Once more in changeless stone ; 

So looked in mortal face and form, 
Our guide through peril’s deadly storm. 


But hushed the beating heart we knew— 
That heart so tender, brave, and true; 
Firm as the rooted mountain rock; 

Pure as the quarry’s whitest block. 


Not his, beneath the blood-red star, 
To win the soldier’s envied scar. 
Unarmed, he battled for the right 
In duty’s never-ending fight. 


Unconquered, with unslumbering eye, 
Faith such as bids the martyr die. 

The Prophet’s glance, the Master’s hand, 
To mould the work his foresight planned. 


These were his gifts, what Heaven had lent, 
For Justice, Mercy, Truth, he spent, 

First to avenge the traitorous blow, 

And first to lift the vanquished foe. 


Lo! thus he stood in danger’s strait, 
The pilot of the pilgrim State ; 

Too large his fame for her alone, 

A nation claims him as her own. 


What Next in the Common School? 


BY REV. A. D. MAYO, A.M. 


[Read before the American Institute of Instruction, at Providence, July gth.] 

No “ American institute of instruction” should as- 
semble without a careful overlook of the American 
common school. For, after all good things possible 
have been said for the academy and the university, the 
American people will be educated chiefly in schools 
free to all comers. The clever argumentation alike of 
the college presidents, the leaders of social caste, and 
the new theological dignitaries against the people’s re- 
solve concerning free education, strikes upon the ear 
like the retreating echoes of a battle fought and won in 
a distant past. The only educational question really 
before the country, to-day, is: The fit organization of 
free instruction for the whole people. How shall we 
select, condense, adjust to each other, the various agen- 
cies now on the ground, that the whole field of educa- 
tional opportunity may become most accessible to every 
American boy and girl ? 

A body of educators like the membership of this as- 
sociation does not require a preliminary discussion of 
facts or details of organization. I shall assume the 
knowledge of the former, and touch briefly on the lat- 


ter. My aim, to-day, is to present what I regard the 


three essential steps in the final organization of the 
American system of instruction for the whole people. 
These will appear to be: First, the consolidation of our 
agencies for elementary instruction. Second, the pro- 
fessional training of teachers. Third, the supplement- 
ing the tax for higher education by private beneficence. 


PLANS FOR FRIMARY EDUCATION INADEQUATE, 


First: We are confronted with the fact that our na- 
tional arrangements for primary or elementary educa- 
tion are inadequate to the needs of the masses that de- 
sire such instruction. A glance over the whole Union 
reveals the fact that the vast majority of the people, 
now, can be induced to send their children to school 
for a period not exceeding five or six years. It would 
probably be found, on a wide observation and a careful 
estimate, a liberal statement, that a great majority of 
American school children, with due allowance for inter- 
ruptions of all sorts, do not attend any school more 
than five years of their life. A comparatively small 
number of children, even in our more cultivated States, 
are found in school after the age of fourteen ; while in 
our great cities, and the vast regions of the South and 
the West, the child that is kept at his books till the age 
of twelve, has a “liberal education.” The first, and 
indescribably the most important thing to be done next 
is to grapple with this question of the proper organiza- 
tion of elementary education. It is a practical ques- 
tion, quite independent of abstract theories of culture. 
Given the two facts, that the vast majority of American 
children cannot be kept in school more than five or six 
years, and that these children will hold the fate of the 
republic in their hands in twenty years, how can we in 
the most effective and economical manner deal with 
them in school? 

THE PEOPLE’S SCHOOL, 


What we want first, is a new course of study, or a 
model school, wisely adapted to the education of the 
vast majority of American children who can only be 
kept at their books five or six years. And this means 
nothing less than a reorganization of our entire system 
of elementary education, for city and country, so that 
the American elementary school shall be an institution 
complete in itself; not a lifeless limb of a lofty tree, 
shorn away from the trunk ; but a true people’s school, 
sustained with the definite purpose of doing the best with 
the myriad of children who with difficulty can be kept 
within its walls till the period of graduation. Of course 
I do not urge that the present graded-school system 
shall be destroyed, or that the needs of the minority, 
who will walk the whole twelve years’ course from the 
primary through the high school, be in any way disre- 
garded. I only state the growing conviction of thought- 
ful men in all professions, no less than eminent educa- 
tors, that this mighty army of children, who can come 
to the national feast of knowledge but five or six years, 
shall first be provided for; sit at the first table, be 
waited upon by the best trained servants, and served 
with food most carefully prepared to make good repub- 
lican bone and muscle and blood. This is the first 
point on which the wisdom of the most eminent educa- 
cators, reénforced by the practical experience of the 
ablest men in all professions, should concentrate ; the 
organization of the model American five or six-year 
school ; at once the elementary school and the college 
of nine-tenths of the children of the republic for the 
next twenty years. This is not to be, in its organiza- 
tion, a cast-iron, but a flexible institution. It is not to 
be constructed on any theory of caste education. It is 
simply a necessity of our present circumstances. Could 


such a school be put well on its legs in country and 
city, from Maine to California, we might hope to plant 
in the souls of the coming generation the seeds of an 
education that would fit them for the tremendous emer- 
gencies of the republic, in the opening years of its sec- 
ond century. 

Such a people’s elementary school would include both 
the sexes in similar methods and equal opportunities. 
Coéducation, before the age of twelve, in public schools, 
must be the accepted national method ; indeed, most 
of the objections to this feature of our public education 
come in after the period when the masses of American 
children are finally outside the school-house. It must 
secure the best possible care of the physical health of 
children. I believe the New-England practice of fore- 
ing infants of five —once it was four — years of age 
into the crowded public schools, a perilous mistake ; 
and greatly prefer the western limit of six years as the 
beginning of school life. I have little expectation that 
the kindergarten will be adopted as a portion of the 
common school. Its best methods and suggestions will 
be taken up into the elementary school ; but the Amer- 
ican republican idea is that the best place for a child, 
before the age of six years, is its own home. The 
mothers in America have some rights the schoolmistress 
is bound to respect. They need the education of car- 
ing for their little ones in the family, far more than the 
children need the “ Kindergartner” as a public func- 
tionary. 

INDUSTRIAL TEACHING. 

This school will make short shrift of the impracti- 
cable notion of educating children, under twelve, to “ in- 
dustrial pursuits.” Possibly a little time may profitably 
be given to the instruction of young girls in sewing. 
But the proposition to use the time of children whose 
only opportunity of school culture is five or six years, 
in fitting them for an imaginary “ station in life,” will 
not be accepted. If we can awaken the mind, the 
heart, the imagination of the child ; put into his soul 
the first elements of knowledge, and into his hands the 
golden clew to guide him on his way toward the real 
education of American citizenship, we can safely leave 
him with Providence and American society to determine 
his final status in the social scale. Little Michael may 
be found, in twenty-five years, making laws for the wise 
men who desired to fit him to carry a hod ; and Bridget 
may preside in a palace, spite of the efforts of anxious, 
high-born ladies to educate her to bea servant. All things 
well taught in such a school will lay the foundation of 
practical life. The moral precepts, there inculcated, 
will enforce the duty of “doing what the hands find to 
do with all the might,” and teach the growing youth 
“in whatsoever lot he may be found, to be- content.” 
But education of classes of people for imagined stations 
in life is not in the line of our republican precedents. 


A GOOD BEGINNING, 


The mental training of the school will aim to awaken 
the mind and impart the primary element of an Eng- 
lish education, by the most approved methods. And 
when we consider what a wondrous change has come 
over methods of primary instruction, since the old days 
of the “a-b abs” and the dunce-block, we can under- 
stand there will be time in such a school for the thor- 
ough elementary training in all the branches of knowl- 
edge that can be well apprehended before the age of 
twelve. It will be possible to set the average American 
child well on the way toward becoming a good reader, 
speller, and writer ; to open to him the significance of 


his own language, geography, natural science, and arith- 
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metic ; to teach him somewhat of the art of expression ; 
to stir up a desire for history, especially to fill his soul 
with a patriotic glow fed by such events and principles 
of American history as can be communicated in a nat- 
ural way. But the chief aim will be to awaken the 
love of knowledge and train him to the use of his men- 
tal faculties. Once started on the right way, the whole 
world of our new culture is open before the American 
child. If you are going to Boston from Providence, 
one step on the right road is better than a year’s jour- 
ney in the opposite direction. Many a child in a good 
elementary school has made a better beginning toward 
a good education than the graduate of the university, 
who has spent years in driving out his better human 
nature with a pitchfork under the magnificent name 
of the “higher culture.” 

This school will hold itself bound to attempt the 
awaking and direction of the imagination ; music, gym- 
nastics, and drawing, in their simpler elements, will be 
as surely a part of the curriculum of study as the sun- 
shine is a part of the day. To say nothing of the 
practical importance of such accurate training of the 
eye, the hand, and the voice, as these studies imply, 
the school of which they are a‘vital part differs from 
the ultra practical school where they are not, as a sum- 
mer afternoon in the valley of the Connecticut differs 
from a morning of east wind and March fog in the laby- 
rinth of old Boston. The spiritual atmosphere in 
which children study is as essential as the air which 
they breathe ; and the best use of these esthetic studies 
in the elementary school is the coloring they give to life 
in the school-house. In this direction, the architect 
and the artist will codperate in an improved elementary 
school-house, adapted to the wants of American youth. 

CHRISTIAN CULTURE. 

This elementary seminary of the American people 
will be neither a subsidized parochial school, taught by 
an ecclesiastical “sisterhood” and haunted by the par- 
ish priest, nor a thin-blooded “ secular ” organization, 
constructed on the theory that it is an open question 
whether young America has a spiritual, immortal soul, 
is a child of Almighty God and a vital member of the 
human race. Both these extremes of a sectarian mold- 
ing and a stolid ignoring of the moral and religious 
side of man, in the school-room, will be repudiated by 
the common sense of the republic. The key-note of 
moral training in public schools was struck by our New- 
England fathers, in their organization of the unsectarian 
common school, where the fundamental principles of 
the Christian religion are implied ; Christian morals 
taught by daily precept and embodied by a wise disci- 
pline ; enforced by the judicious use of the holy Bible 
and unsectarian religious literature arranged in the 
school readers. Such instruction may swing over into 
sectarian abuses, now and then ; but the people can be 
trusted to suppress the abuse. 
tread on the corns of an over-sensitive sectarian con- 
science ; but, on the whole, it is better the sectarian 
conscience should cut its corns, than leave the Amer- 
ican common school to ignore the most vital element in 
human culture,—the moral character of the scholar. 
Especially will the children in this school be trained in 
the essential precepts of public morality ;—a branch of 
“religious instruction,” if we may judge by late devel- 
opments, sadly neglected by many of those lofty eccle- 
siastics who announce themselves as the infallible spir- 
itual guides of the people. 

NO FOREIGN TONGUES. 

This people’s elementary college will give instruction 
exclusively in the English language. The attempt to 
combine any foreign tongue with the language of the 
country, in primary American education, will only re- 
sult in a general muddle of the infant mind. I know 
all the arguments for cosmopolitan education at the 
public gxpense ; and have watched the effect of the 
most complete system of this sort of instruction in the 
public schools of a great city, and I never believed so 
little in it as to-day. And, with due respect to our cit- 


It may, now and then,/ 


izens of foreign birth, I would suggest, that, if this re- 
public welcomes a French or German family to the 
magnificent opportunities of republican life, it is a little 
ungracious in the parents of that household to demand, 
as a natural right, the public education of its children 
in the language of a country it has forever abandoned. 
We shall spend a good deal of money foolishly in this 
attempt to conciliate political demagogues of foreign 
birth, as we shall waste as much. more in trying to pla- 
cate the infallible priesthoods of old-world sects ; but, 
in the end, the English language will be the tongue of 
the elementary American school. 

Such an elementary school, with a wise course of 
study and a flexible organization, will inaugurate a new 
era in the education of the American people. It can 
be taken im a carpet-bag and set up in a log-cabin in 
Alabama or Oregon ; it can be expanded to the grand- 
est proportions in the metropolitan city. It will sup- 
plant the diffusive and nerveless mental fumbling in the 
country district school in all the States. It will be 
the greatest achievement of American educational 
genius ; for it cannot be copied from Germany or Great 
Britain or Canada. The man, or the body of men, that 
works in this direction most effectively, will lead the 
van in the crusade against ignorance in the new repub- 
lic. It will not come all at once. But all things are 
drifting that way ; and the sooner such an American 
elementary school is on the ground and at work, will 
the reconstruction of the republic become an accom- 
plished fact. 

THE TEACHER A PROFESSIONAL CHARACTER. 

The second “next step,” in the organization of our 
common school, is the conversion of our elementary 
school teacher from an amateur to a professional char- 
acter. The most dangerous fault of our national edu- 
cation is the frightful incompetency of multitudes of the 
the teachers. Our present army of public school ser- 
vants is scarcely able to handle the primitive machinery 
now on the ground ; and the attempt to work such a 
national elementary school as I have suggested, with 
them, would be equivalent to the proposition to open a 
new metropolitan hotel with servants drafted from a 
Southern plantation. The country schools are now the 
greatest sufferers from this wholesale incompetency of 
their instruction. These schools, where the children are 
most favorably placed for a natural method of handling, 
are too often at the mercy of any young woman who 
will consent to work for the scanty salary of the coun- 
try school-mistress. The waste of time in these schools, 
from sheer pedagogic incapacity, to say nothing of the 
abuse of the physical and spiritual nature of the chil- 
dren, can only be estimated by one whose duty it is to 
examine them, over a wide region and in all parts of 
the country. 
UNTRAINED TEACHERS. 

A great deal of the evil of over-study, cramming, 
and consequent destruction to the health of American 
children, in the city schools, is not due to the courses 
of study, or amount of work assigned to the pupil ; but 
chiefly to the blundering incapacity of the teachers. 
I believe, with skilled labor in the teacher’s desk, most 
of our present courses of study are not too difficult for 
the average powers of the children, although they are 
sometimes a terrible drag upon the superior minds that 
are compelled to mince their mental steps to keep in 
rank at the average rate of progress. But these, often 
admirable courses of study, compiled from the best re- 
sults of American and European experience, are too 
often so muddled and turned to a destructive routine, 
by the teachers of primary and grammar schools, that 
what should be a pair of wings becomes a pair of fet- 
ters to the helpless child. The partial failure of our 
improved methods is almost solely due to this great 
difficulty of putting our new wine into old bottles ; the 
bottle is too often rent in the effort to hold the ferment- 
ing life within, and the new wine wasted. This is said 
in no spirit of censure or contempt of the multitudes of 


untrained American young women now teaching school. 


They have made prodigious efforts to fill the posi- 
tion into which the providential emergency of a revolu- 
tionary epoch has thrust them unprepared. Many of 
them, with all these disadvantages, have become the 
finest teachers of little children this world has seen. 
Neither would we select the teachers of elementary 
schools as always the most striking examples of failure. 
Perhaps the most signal instances of incapacity in our 
public instruction are found among the young men; 
graduates of colleges ; who, without even a day’s expe- 
rience in the profession, are so often placed in the re- 
sponsible post of grammar or high-school master. Too 
often they are there only to earn the money to study a 
profession which already engrosses their best thoughts 
and leisure hours. They have probably witnessed, in 
the average college professor, the most blundering and 
ineffective of all methods of instruction. Their college 
diploma is a temptation to despise the valuable experi- 


ence and superior consecration of the young women 
who serve, at a strange contrast of wages, under them. 


Nowhere is a thorough professional training more im- 

peratively demanded than in the masters of our gram- 

mar and high schools ; to say nothing of some who as- 

sume the lofty title of principal of a normal college. 
TRAINING SCHOOLS, 

This professional class of trained teachers must be 
chiefly formed in our elementary schools. It baffles 
the wisdom of an educational Solomon, to untangle the 
knots in the souls of children who have been vexed till 
the age of twelve by incompetent teachers ; and the man 
or woman who can succeed with children up to that 
age commonly needs only a larger culture and experi- 
ence to fill the professor’s chair. In the present con- 
dition of affairs, our chief instrument is the training 
school for elementary teachers. In every town or vil- 
lage containing a high or superior grammar school, the 
girl-graduates can be carried through a year’s course of 
instruction in methods of teaching, using an ordinary 
primary school for practice. The only essential condi- 
tion of success is that the best teacher in the community 
shall be appointed to the most delicate post of princi- 
palship of that school. In due time our State normal 
schools will rise above the present annoying necessity 
of giving a year’s academical instruction before their 
pupils come in sight of the work before them ; and, 
with the addition of a complete practice department, 
will be able to furnish the fit persons to preside over 
these numerous training schools in towns and villages. 

Already this good work is well begun. Its finest 
results are seen in the State of New York, and those 
portions of the West which still rely on New York for 
executive talent. The training school, as it is known 
in the most enlightened of our cities beyond the Hud- 
son, is the greatest American invention yet in public 
school economy. Its complete establishment is still 
delayed in New England by the ignorant prejudice of 
large numbers of parents, against what they call “ exper- 
imenting with their children.” This prejudice, indus- 
triously fostered by a class of our present masters, will 
vanish on a fair trial of the system. The “ experiment- 
ing” of which our New-England parents ought to be 
fearful is the sort established among us by time-honored 
usage ; the annual shooting into our primary and gram- 
mar schools, of a multitude of young girl-teachers, not 
often with the culture of an ordinary high school, to 
blunder about among these little ones, treading on their 
souls, either without guidance or under the despotic 
control of men whose superintending power culminates 
in the ability to force work from incompetent workers. 

INSTITUTE REFORM. 

And along with this we need a reform in our county 
and State institutes and conventions, which could easily 
be made far more valuable in a professional way than 
at present. Especially should every corps of teachers, 
in city or country, be brought under a system of occa- 
sional instruction at home, by which the wisdom and 
skill of the superior workers, under the direction of 


superintendents or school committees, could be made 
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available for the improvement of all. And, in due 
time, I am confident that every American university 
will establish a department of instruction in which the 
fundamental principles of pedagogics, as expounded 
by the great masters of the noblest of human arts, will 
be handled by professors who “know of what they 
affirm.” 
HIGHER EDUCATION BY PRIVATE BENEFICENCE. 

The final next step in the organization of American 
popular education will be the supplementing of the 
funds of our advanced public schools by private benefi- 
cence, thus giving to all such institutions a permanence 
they do not now possess. I do not propose to argue 
the right of the sovereign American people to tax itself 
for the support of a free system of education superior 
to the elementary training already described. If half 
that is claimed for that higher education is true, it is 
one of the prime necessities of our American order of 
society and government ; and the general taxation for 
its support is not a hardship to any class. We may 
well leave this point where the judicial mind of Chief- 
Justice Shaw long ago placed it. The reasoning against 
the expediency of enforcing this right has its roots in 
an idea of society which destroys our entire system of 
American free instruction. There is no better test of 
the necessity of an American system of free higher in- 
struction than the experience of the State of New York. 
For two hundred and fifty years that great common- 
wealth, the home of the most intensely aristocratical 
American tendencies, fought against the establishment 
of free high schools and colleges for girls and boys. 
The arguments against this, so popular, to-day, in the 
exclusive circles of New England, are the commonplaces 
of the old New-York objections to free high schools, 
gone to seed. The result is seen in the recent estab- 
lishment of the free high and normal school for girls in 
the city of New York, as a public necessity in the edu- 
cation of teachers for the public schools; the best 
American system of State normal seminaries ; and the 
admission of women to the Cornell University. The 
American people have decided that all the opportunity 
for culture shall be freely offered to every American 
youth ; and the only question now up is the most eco- 
nomical and effective organization of such instruction. 

But it is one thing to vote a great system of advanced 
schools on paper, and another thing to hold our com- 
munity up to the taxation necessary to support a style 
of instruction that shall make them worthy exponents 
of the best popular advanced education. At present 
the whole upper region of our public education is lan- 
guishing from indifferent support. A village high 
school, presided over by a third-rate amateur farmer, or 
broken-down clergyman, at the wages of a skilled me- 
chanic ; city high schools, mainly taught by advanced 
grammar-school teachers, at salaries that will not enable 
them to live in a respectable boarding-house and dress 
in seemly style ; normal schools, whose teachers are 
paid at rates even less adequate, and sometimes forced 
to borrow money on pay-day to appease the washer- 
woman; State universities and technical schools, de- 
pendent on the whims of such legislatures as some- 
times drift into the State house, for a hand-to-mouth 
existence ; public libraries, meagerly supported, and a 
popular lecture system in ruins ;—this is not the enter- 
tainment of the higher education, to which we were in- 
vited. 

HIGH SCHOOL ENDOWMENTS. 

The way out of this dilemma is found in an appeal to 
the people to re-inforce the public tax for the higher ed- 
ucation, by additional private endowments for all classes 
of upper schools. And one of the most useful missions 
now would be a crusade through America, to persuade 
our men of wealth to endow these public institutions 
for higher education. A village high school can thus 
be placed on a foundation that will bring the best in- 
struction home to the children of the most retired com- 
munity. Our city high schools can thus be enabled to 
command the highest teaching talent be supplied with 


ample buildings, libraries, and apparatus ; and encour- conscience, and remain there, a constant protest against 
aged to sustain courses of useful lectures on science, gross forms of sin, perhaps to be transmitted afterwards 
history, literature, for the public. The State normal]as a permanent bias toward good in the child of the 
schools, in this way alone, can become universities in| next generation: for I believe there are “ inherited ex- 
the art of teaching; centers of life and power. The|periences” of good, as well as of evil. 


State universities will then no longer watch the election 


The moral-power of the teacher’s character and in- 


returns with a trembling apprehension, but will be able| structions, it has always seemed to me, has been under- 
to outride political storms; and our public libraries|rated among Protestants. The spiritual guides of the 
would increase and multiply, till the best literature of] Romish church, however, recognize it ; for our teachers, 


the world would be accessible to every community. 


as a rule, are préeminently Christian and moral. Hence 


I am aware of the stock arguments by which the|the solicitude of bishops and priests for the children of 


agents of sectarian academies and feeble colleges resist 


Roman Catholic parents, and their clamor for separate 


such appropriation of private funds for public control.|schools with teachers professing their own faith, whose 


But after a careful observation of the results of private 
donations to such schools, especially in the Middle and 


instructions shall aim less at imparting to their pupils 
useful knowledge than at securing fidelity to the church. 


Western States, during the past twenty years, I am sat-|The influence of a Protestant teacher, who has a con- 


isfied that an average American community is a far 
safer depository for a fund consecrated to the free higher 
education of its own children, than any ordinary board 
of private directors. Could the history of the misap- 
propriation, whimsical use, or utter waste of numberless 
collegiate, academical, or private funds through the new 
portion of our country, during the last two generations, 
be written out, it would startle our practical men of 
wealth, and they would hasten to place their benefac- 
tions where the whole people would be responsible for 
their control, and the whole community share in their 
use. And surely, if there can be any laudable ambi- 
tion, it is to leave a name to a great, free, public school 
library or lectureship, that shall be a well of water 
springing up for the perennial refreshment of the whole 
people, through all the generations to come. 


The Higher Education of the Schoolroom. 


Teaching, as commonly looked upon, is a business— 
one of the most honorable, and perhaps least disagree- 
able, means of obtaining a livelihood. To a few, doubt- 
less, the term always suggests the close relation of 
teacher and pupil—the accumulation and assimilation 
of ideas in the mind of the youthful seekers after 


scientious and loving interest in his charge, even though 
there be no distinctively religious teaching, is undoubt- 
edly, at least in a negative manner, in favor of Prot- 
estant christianty ; for, having inspired respect among 
his pupils for his character and attainments, an affec- 
tionate regard for his opinions follows as a matter of 
course. If, then, he state as a fact that liberty of con- 
science is an inalienable right of man, and that the 
freedom we to-day enjoy is the result of successive 
struggles for the maintenance of that right from the 
earliest dawn of civilization, his pupils will be apt to 
believe both his statement and the historical records 
which he brings to its support. Moreover, as they be- 
come more and more familiar with geography and the 
rudiments of the natural sciences, they will uncon- 
sciously condemn the attempted coercion of monar- 
chies, and not only side with Galileo and the astrono- 
mers, but with the more modern scientists and reformers 
against the fiat of a tyrannical church. What is this but 
a blow at the infallibility of popes and the self-assumed 
authority of synods and councils? at the Romish church 
itself, which, awake to its danger from this fruitful 
source, under cover of an attack on the “sectarian” 
Bible in the schools, ambushes its movement against 
our common school system, and the moral significance 


knowledge ; the development of thought and fancy ;|of the facts of history and science, as disseminated by 


the growth of intellect and judgment. On the part of 
the teacher, the happy adaptation of the treasures of 


able, efficient, and conscientious educators? It is 
knowledge speaking with the authority of an honest, in- 


book-learning to the capacities of the scholar ; the telligent, enthusiastic, and affectionate personal interest, 


kindly yet rigid discipline of tasks calling for the exer- 
cise of memory ; the judicious stimulation of dormant 
or immature mental faculties and energies. 

But to how many does the moral element suggest 


which it opposes — a power over against the arbitrary 
“Thou shalt,” and “Thou shalt not” of ecclesiastical 
bulls and decrees, with their appended threatenings, an- 
athemas, and excisions ; a power destined to level to 


itself? the more subtle, yet quite as effective, going out|the ground the middle-age fortresses of ignorance and 
toward the pupil of the teacher’s own character, by| Superstition, and flood the human mind with the glory of 


manner, by methods of instruction, by comment, cor- 
rection, advice, or even occasional pleasantry? For 
pupils see farther than teachers think ; farther, often, 
than they themselves know. Either consciously or un- 
consciously, they are continually quoting what Mr. A 
thinks, or Miss Z does: moulding themselves more or 
less after their estimate of their teacher. Particularly 


is this the case when the home of the child is the home] struction, cannot be over estimated. 


of ignorance, and its influence ignoble, and there is in 
the child’s heart a vague longing for and aspiration 
toward something better. 

The preponderating influence in the formation of 
character in a majority of instances, is doubtless the 


that revelation of His infinite wisdom and beneficence 
which God vouchsafes in Scripture and science. 

Let us guard well this bulwark of our liberty, the 
common school ; and let us be especially jealous of the 
moral character as well as intellectual attainments and 
administrative ability of its guardians ; for the personal 
influence of instructors, and its bearing upon their in- 
E. D. K. 


An Insect in the Class Room. 


BY ANNIE TOLMAN SMITH. 


Captain Bryant, United States Superintendent of the 


home influence ; but in the case of susceptible children | Seal island, undertook the education of the native 
how vastly is this modified both upon the street and in| Aleutes. Their first want was the English language, 


When the direct, or indirect, moral 
instructions of the teacher are in the line of that of the 
parent, what a potent auxiliary the school-training be- 
comes! and even when street and home are both 
against the teacher, the case is not wholly hopeless. A 
seed may now and then fall by the way-side, or in stony 
places, which a waiting Providence shall waft into 
ground all ready for its reception — “ good ” ground — 


the schoolroom ! 


where it shall spring up and bring forth abundantly. I 
contend, also, that where no positive fruit may be gath- 
ered, the influence of a high-minded, whole-souled, 


faithful teacher will act as an educator of the child’s 


but in supplying this an unexpected obstacle arose. 
Planted on an Arctic island, removed from the main 
land, they saw few objects, and their ideas partook of 
the limitations of their sight: hence a large proportion 
of our word were symbols of things never beheld by 
them and consequently inconceivable. The problem, 
so forcibly presented on this island, is one continually 
springing upon teachers, and with peculiar complica- 
tions in girls’ schools, particularly in the study of physics. 

To girls the terms of science—of elementary science 


—are symbols of the unknown. The difference between 
the cases is merely that, while the Aleutes have nothing 
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to observe, girls seem to have no tendency to observa- 
tion. They will gaze, wildly enthusiastic, upon a cabinet 
without marking a single characteristic of a single spec- 
imen, Their power of memorizing, combined with a 
wonderful passion for memorizing, makes it almost im- 
possible to induce them to substitute an object for a 
text-book. How shall we lead back their mind to nat- 
ural processes, in which sense-perceptions bear an im- 
portant part, and reunite, in their education, nature and 
mental activity, now so long divorced? 

I had lately a great desire to give a class in zodlogy 
a bias toward experimental study. They were young 
ladies who had taken the branch as a pastime, and 
would drop it the moment it proved irksome. It was 
mid-minter ; we were absolutely destitute of material, 
and apparently removed from the possibility of procur- 
ing any. I had a tolerably good microscope, and man- 
aged to obtain a dead, dried, Cicada, which I brought 
into the class. Of the young ladies who had recited to 
me the day before, without blunder or hesitation, all the 
peculiarities of the divisions and sub-divisions of the 
animal kingdom, not one recognized the department to 
which this belonged. 

I took off the lower ring, and in an instant the mys- 
tery of articulation flashed through the class; every 
stroke of the knife vivified the printed word ; they saw 
the skeleton case, with its singular processes of filmy 
wings and jointed legs ; they saw the gilt ocelli stud- 
ding the head like a curious masonic sign, and the 
compound eyes in relief mounting ; they saw the trachea 
piercing the segments at the sides—the significant in- 
dex of a peculiar respiratory apparatus ; and when the 
little subject was fairly laid open, they comprehended 
the single cavity forming so marked a contrast with the 
Vertebrates. 

The specimen was more to them than a study in zo- 
logy, it was a text in natural religion ; they caught from 
its markings some happy suggestions of fitness and del- 
icacy in ornamentation ; they comprehended from its re- 
vealings the true meaning of harmony and adaptation in 
organs. 

This objective lesson was for every member of that 
class, the beginning of a new mental era. A volume 
could not have impressed upon them so forcibly the re- 
lations between observation and knowledge. It set 
nature and books in their true relative positions ; the 
former as the great source of truth, the latter merely 
an auxiliary in its pursuit. 

Every teacher of natural science who has allowed her- 
self to break from the routine of text-book recitations will 
agree that a most important problem in modern educa- 
tion, is how to bring animated nature into girls’ class 
rooms. To teachers watching anxiously for its solution, 
this single experience may give assurance that a very 
little material will produce large results ; that we need 
neither wait for cabinets, nor covet Penikese, but wher- 
ever we can lay our hands upon the “ unassuming com- 
monplace of nature,” there may we begin the work of 
practical instruction, leading through “ Nature up to 
Nature’s God.” 


— I do not know anything that more fascinates youth 
than what, for want of a better word, we may call bril- 
liancy. Gradually, however, this peculiar kind of esti- 
mation changes very much. It is no longer those who 
are brilliant, those who affect to do the most with the 
least apparent pains and trouble, whom we are most in- 
clined to admire. We come eventually to admire labor, 
and to respect it the more openly it is proclaimed by 
the laborious man to be the cause of his success, if he 
has any success to boast of. — Arthur Helps. 


— The sure foundations of the state are laid in 
knowledge, not ignorance ; and every sneer at educa- 
tion, at culture, at book-learning, which is the recorded 
wisdom of the experience of mankind, is the dema- 
gogue’s sneer at intelligent liberty, inviting national de- 
generacy and ruin. —Geo. Wm. Curtis. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


Ocean-Circulation. 


BY W. B. CARPENTER. 


One of the principal objects of the “ Challenger ” ex- 
pedition was to bring to the test of more extended ob- 
servation the doctrine of a general oceanic circulation, 
sustained by difference of temperature alone, which had 
been suggested by the temperature-observations made 
in the previous “ Porcupine” expeditions along the bor- 
der of the Atlantic basin and in the Mediterranean. 


It may be well for me to call to the recollection of 
my readers what was the state of scientific knowledge 
(or, as now it proves, of scientific ignorance) as regards 
the thermal condition of the deep sea, at the time when 
(in 1868) Professor Wyville Thomson and I explored 
the channel, of from five hundred to six hundred fath- 
oms’ depth, between the north of Scotland and the 
Faroe Islands. 

The doctrine at that time current was, that whatever 
may be the temperature of the surface of the sea—this 
being dependent on the temperature of the air above it, 
except when the transporting action of a current brings 
a body either of warmer or of cooler water from a hotter 
or a cooler area—the temperature at any considerable 
depth is everywhere 39°; the thermometer -progres- 
sively falling to that point from a surface-temperature of 
75° or 80° asit sinks in the Equatorial sea, whilst it pro- 
gressively rises to that point when sunk in either Polar 
ocean, after passing through the glacial surface-layer. 
And it was further believed that, between the Polar and 
the Equatorial seas, there is an isothermal band, in which 
the temperature of the ocean is 39° from the surface to 
the bottom. This doctrine appears to have originated 
with the French circumnavigator D’Urville ; it was ac- 
cepted by Sir James Ross, who supported it by the 
thermometric observations made during his Antarctic 
voyage ; and, having received the stamp of Sir John 
Herschel’s authority, it came to be generally adopted 
by physical geographers, not only in this country, but 
elsewhere — the lower temperatures occasionally re- 
corded as having been obtained in deep soundings, 
being attributed to local “ Polar currents.” 

The promulgators and advocates of this doctrine 
appear to have supposed that the action of Polar cold 
upon sea-water would be the same as that of an ordi- 
nary winter’s frost upon the water of a pond or lake ; 
first cooling down the whole of it to 39°, which is the 
temperature of greatest density of /resh water, and then 
cooling down the surface-layer alone until it freezes, 
this layer continuing to float upon the warmer water be- 
neath, in virtue of the reduction of its specific gravity 
produced by its expansion as it cools from 39° to 32°. 
But it was long ago shown by Marcet, and afterwards 
more exactly by Despretz, that sea-water continues to 
contract, and therefore to become heavier (bulk for 
bulk) as its temperature is reduced from 39° to its freez- 
ing-point at 27° or lower. And it necessarily follows 
from this fact that the water of a closed Polar sea, when 
acted on by atmospheric cold, will have its temperature 
reduced below 30° Fahr., from its surface to its bottom ; 
each surface-film becoming heavier as it is cooled, and 
descending until it meets with water as cold as itself. 
If, however, the Polar sea, instead of being closed, com- 
municates with the general oceanic basin, it may be 
predicated as a physical necessity, that as the weight or 
downward pressure of a column of Polar water exceeds 
that of a column of Temperate or of Equatorial water 
of equal height, and as its /aéra/ pressure has a corres- 
ponding excess in proportion to its depth, there must 
be a continual outflow of the deeper stratum of Polar 
water along the floor of any great ocean-basin accessible 
to it, towards the part where the elevation of tempera- 
ture makes the column the lightest ; whilst it might also 
be predicated that the reduction of level which this out- 


flow be always tending to produce, will occasion a sur- 


face in draught into the Polar area, which can only be fed 
by ageneral movement of the upper stratum from the 
Equatorial portion of the basin. The warm water thus 
drawn into each Polar area, when subjected to the in- 
fluence of atmospheric cold, will descend in its turn, 
and flow towards the Equator ; and the two Polar flows, 
meeting at or near the line, will there tend to rise to the 
surface, to replace the upper stratum which has been 
draughted off from the Equatorial zone towards either 
Pole, and will be thus brought under the heating influ- 
ence of the tropical sun, 

Thus, I argued, a continual vertical circulation must 
be maintained in any great ocean-basin which ranges 
from the Equatorial zone to either Polar area ; the con- 
stant opposition of temperature maintaining an as con- 
stant disturbance of equilibrium, so as to keep in con- 
tinual though very slow movement (a “ creeping flow ” 
being the term I have applied to it) both the upper and 
the under strata of oceanic water. The primum mobile of 
this circulation I maintained to be the surface-cold of 
the Polar area, which occasions an increase of density 
in the whole column of water beneath, giving it a con- 
stant tendency to descend; its motor power being the 
exact parallel of that of ‘the doftom-heat of the furnace 
which maintains a circulation of warm water through 
our large public buildings, conservatories, etc., by pro- 
ducing a reduction of density in the column of water 
above it, and thus giving it a continual tendency to 
ascend. ‘The continuity of movement, in each case, is 
kept up by the subjection of the water which has been 
heated or cooled to the opposite influence elsewhere. 
Thus the water that rises trom the top of the boiler 
through the pipes of a hot-water apparatus, gives up its 
excess of heat to the air of the building through which 
it circulates ; and, in virtue of the increase of density it 
acquires in cooling, flows down through the return 
pipes, which bring it back into the lower part of the 
boiler, there to be again heated and sent upwards. So, 
in the great ocean-basins, the glacial water which de- 
scends in the Arctic and Antarctic basins under the in- 
fluence of Polar cold, tends to rise towards the surface 
wherever the weight of the superincumbent column is 
diminished by the elevation of its temperature ; and so 
soon as it comes under the influence of solar heat, it 
forms part of the upper flow whose poleward movement 
brings it again under the influence of surface-cold. 
Such a vertical circulation may be experimentally kept 
up in a long trough, by the application of cold to the 
surface-water at one end, and of heat to the surface- 
water at the other ; and the only objection that can be 
brought against the demonstrative value of this experi- 
ment, is based on the asserted inadequacy of the force 
thus generated to put in motion the vast mass of water 
that intervenes between the Polar areas and the equa- 
torial zone.* This objection, however, assumes that a 
persistent disturbance of equilibrium can exist in the 
waters of an oceanic basin, without any movement to 
restore it,—an assertion which can be no more justified 
than the assertion that a persistent difference of level 
can be maintained without any movement to equalize 
it. No mathematical physicist that I have met with 
(and I have placed the question before several of the 
very highest authorities, both in this country and on the 
Continent) would take upon himself to affirm that the 
“viscosity ” of water is sufficient to prevent such move- 
ments ; all that it can do being to retard them. And 
as the astronomer royal, in his presidential address to 
the Royal Society in 1872, characterized the doctrine I 
had advocated as “certain in theory, and supported by 
observation,” while Sir John Herschel (in a letter he 
was good enough to write to me within a few weeks of 
his death) fully accepted it as “ the common-sense of 
the matter,” and as Sir William Thomson, at successive 
meetings of the British Association, has expressed his 
entire concurrence in my views, their authority has 
enabled me to present them with a confidence which my 


*This argument has been persistently urged by Mr. Croll, who attributes 
on its surface. 
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our comparative ignorance of physical science would 
have otherwise made ridiculous. . . . , 

The observations upon ocean-temperature hitherto 
collected by the “ Challenger,” in the North, Equatorial, 
and South Atlantic, in the Antarctic, and in the Eastern 
Archipelago, not only prove conformable in every par- 
ticular to the doctrine they were designed to test, but 
do not seem capable of any other explanation. 

—Contemporary Review. 


LANGUAGE. 


Parts of Speech.—Use. 


We conclude this discussion on “ Parts of Speech” 
by giving a few illustrations showing the interchange of 
words, and the importance therefore of careful attention, 
on the part of the pupil, to the matter of use, as well as 
meaning, in determining the classification of a word. 
Any word wsed as a noun, of course, becomes a noun for 
the time being. Thus the following : 


1. An Adjective: We respect the wise. “ Sweet, say 
on.” “Come, my fair.” “ Ploughs the deep.” 
2. An Adverb: Knows where he came from. 
“ Thou losest here, a better where to find.” —Shak. 
“In the backward and abysm of time.”—Shaé. 

3. A Pronoun: 

“The fairiest ske he has yet beheld.”—Shak, 

“Tam that Ae—that unfortunate 4e.”—Shak. 

“ The fair, the chaste and unexpressive ske.—Shak. 
4. A Relative: 

“Come down and learn the little what.”—Spenser. 
5. A Participle: Wavking is healthful. 

“ To plague thee for thy foul misleading [of] me.”—Shak. 
6. A Verb: Made a forced march,—came to a stand. 
7. A Preposition :. A sound from within—a cry from 
above. 
The following are adjectives by use : 
1. An Article: 4 man ; the boys. 
2. A Noun: Goldwatches. Silverware. Russia iron. 
“The villain Jew.” —Shak. 

3. A Pronoun: AZy book. I myself. 
4. A Relative: Which book. Whatman. 
5. A Participle: Singing birds. Ploughed \ands. 
6. An Adverb: The Aéther side. A forward move- 


ment. 
“Our dictator.” “ Our sometime queen.”—Shak. 


7. A Preposition: A dy path. The ¢hrough train. 
An under garment. The statement Jdelow. A foot 
through. 

The following become adverbs by use : 

1. A Participle: Came running; rode sleeping ; 
scalding hot ; passing strange ; freezing cold. 

2. A Noun: Stone blind ; sky blue ; sea green. 

3. An Article: Zhe more we have, ‘Ae more we want. 
Not ¢he less true. 

4. An Adjective : 

“Drink deep or taste not.”—Pofe. 
“ And she will speak most bitterly and s¢range.”-—Shak. 

5. Relative: 

“ What boots it at one gate to make defence.” —Shak. 

6. A Verb: Smack went the whip.” 

7. A Conjunction: “Were born to die.” 

8. A Preposition: Goes im and out; walks up and 
down. 

The following become verbs by use : 

1. A Noun: Heads the movement ; shoulders respon- 
sibility ; ships the goods ; fool one ; force one. 

“He godded me.” “Lesson me.” “How might she éongue 
me.”— Shak. 

2. An Adjective: They detfer their condition ; badly 
worsted ; soured his disposition ; black his boots ; blunted 
the edge. 

“Not dolds the king.” “Has falsedhis oath.” “ Feebling such 
as stand not in their liking.” 

“ This day shall gent/e his condition.”—Shak. 
“ And ’gins to fade his uneffectual fire.” —Shas. 


3- A Preposition: “Down, minions!” “On, ye 
brave !” 

4. A Pronoun (as an element, at least, of the predi- 
cate): Foot ##; rough farm rains ; snows. 

Here it should be noted that such combinations 
as the following are to be regarded as simple verb- 
forms—that is, as simple predicates, and so not to be 
divided in parsing, viz: Am to go; was to have gone; 
about to go; am going to go; must needs go; ought to go; 
am used to go; am wont to go; kept going; has to go, etc. 

“Vain that he wrote and that we heft reading.” —Car- 
“Pay him for the books he heft writing.” —Jbid. 
“We were used to keep all their holy days holy.” —Zamé. 
“ Perspicuity of style is so far from being to be dispensed 
with here.” (Participial form of am to be).—Campbell. 
“Officers that I have had to do with since.”— Zamd. 
“Tt did not occur to them that our Lord’s words ‘need 
have implied no more.”—Dr. Liddon. “He must needs 
de an altogether superhuman being.” —/did. “Nor was 
it to be anticipated.”—Ibid. “ They think they must needs 
be most Christian.”"—Zae Homo. “The curious delu- 
sion that ancestors must needs be old, and therefore ex- 
perienced.”—/did. “The most enthusiastic evangel- 
icals do not preach a gospel, but Aeep describing how it 
should be preached.” 

So, likewise, such forms as the following must be re- 
garded as simple verbs: Burn up (—=consume) ; cast up 
(=reckon) ; make up (—=constitute) ; come to (=recover, 
revive) ; stand out (=resist) ; stand by (=sustain), and 
many others. 

Here, then, is important work for the pupil, in the 
study of the special uses of words. From the above, 
also, is manifest the absurdity of the minute subdivis- 
ions of the parts of speech. For it certainly is quite as 
proper and quite as advantageous to have adjective 
nouns, adverb nouns, verb nouns, preposition nouns, 
etc., because these parts of speech are sometimes used 
as nouns ; and again, article adjectives, noun adjec- 


tives, pronoun adjectives, relative adjectives, participle 
adjectives, adverb adjectives, and preposition adjec- 
tives, for the reason that these have sometimes an ad- 
jective use ; as to have adjective pronouns, participial 
nouns, conjunctive adverbs, etc., after the manner of 
all the grammars. 


Foreign Notes. 


(From our Special Correspondent.] 

EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES OF GENEVA.—The principal city, 
as to population and commercial prosperity, of the Swiss Confed- 
eration, can offer to its citizens advantages in the way of educa- 
tion which are not surpassed by many towns in Europe. Provis- 
ion is made for al] ages. The law obliges each muncipality to es- 
tablish a garden for children (kindergarten), where children are 
gratuitously received from the age of three years; while the pri- 
mary school takes them from six to sixteen years. Upon leaving 
these there is the industrial and commercial school, where instruc- 
tion is given from six to eight o’clock in the evening in the sciences 
directly applied to industry: mathematics, artistic and technical 
drawing, mechanics, natural history, the national history, geogra- 
phy, the French language, civic instruction, political economy—all 
these branches are taught by professors attached to the superior 
schools; and in addition there are the School of the Fine Arts 
applied to industry, and the School for Watch-making. For 
those who wish to extend their studies still higher, there is the 
high school (college) with its two sections, one classical, conduct- 
ing to the University, the other industrial, leading to the Poly- 
technic School, at Zurich. Finally, the university opens its doors 
gratuitously to students of both sexes, where every Swiss who has 
passed his or her twenty-third year can follow gratuitously the 
course which suits his taste. In addition to all this there are, 
every winter, during the evening from eight to nine o’clock, public 
and gratuitous lectures delivered by the most distinguished pro- 
fessors of the university upon various scientific and literary sub- 
jects, with special courses organized for the benefit of the working 
classes, upon the application of the sciences to the different 
branches of industry. And not only is the University open to 
both sexes, but the special schools alluded to have branches for 
the benefit of young girls as well. 

Such are the advantages that the State, or rather the city gov- 
ernment, offers to its citizens gratuitously, but there are likewise 
numerous private schools and academies which enjoy a high repu- 
tation as educational centres, and are frequented not only by young 
people from Switzerland, but by young men and women from 
other parts of Europe, and among the number may found not a 
few from England, and from this country likewise. - 
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PATRIOTISM OF A FRENCH MOTHER.—It was the month of 
August, 1870, and the French army, after the glorious but fatal 
days of Woerth and Gravelotte, was accomplishing the sad march 
to Sedan. A regiment of Zurcos had halted by the side of the 
road; the knapsacks were taken off, the arms were stacked, and 
the men, lying in the adjoining fields, were waiting until the cooks 
should announce that the soup was ready. A tall, blond young 
man, of an open and intelligent expression, was sitting upon his 
knapsack, his head in his hands, carrying his thoughts back, with- 
out doubt, towards those whom he had left behind when he came 
away full of hope in the fortune of the French arms. His hair, of 
a pale blond, his fine and delicate skin, formed a singular contrast 
with his dark companions and their woolly hair. At a few paces 
distance a woman, pale, exhausted by fatigue, and her eyes red 
with tears, but still strong and courageous, approaches a group of 
officers. She leans on the arm of a young man, not much more 
than a child, of a frail and delicate appearance. “ Gentlemen,” 
said she, “do you know one of your soldiers named Paul D ?” 
“ Yes, Madam,” replied one of them, “and he is a true, brave 
one.” At these words a smile of inexpressible pride lit up the 
stranger’s face. “But, sir,” added she, “he is still living, is he 
not, though may be wounded?” “No, Madam, and there he is 
only a few steps from you.” At once the poor mother is pressing to 
her heart the son whom she feared never to see again ; then wiping 
away her tears, and releasing herself from his embraces. “ Paul,” 
said she to him, “ your brother wished to join you; and I was not 
courageous enough to let him set out alone, but I have brought 
him to you; here he is, and now good-bye.” At the end of the 
war the two brothers, both wounded, bring back to their mother, 
one the military medal, the other the cross of honor and the epau- 
lettes of a sub-lieutenant ; and before long one became an officer 
of artillery, while the other was made sub-lieutenant in the chas- 
seurs a pied. 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN FRANCE.—Farm schools have 
been in existence there for many years, where a practical knowl- 
edge of agriculture was obtainable; but a new impulse has been 
given to it bya recent law providing for the extension of these 
schools and the formation of practical schools of agriculture in 
the different departments of the country, where the salaries of the 
teachers are to be paid by the State; which will also, in commu- 
nities whose means are insufficient, provide in part or in full for 
the expense of grounds and utensils necessary for the practical 
working of such establishments. Scholarships are to be founded 
for the maintenance of poor students, and the management will be 
under the direction of local committees acting in concert with the 
minister of education. The programme of studies will probably 
include that of pisciculture, already practiced to a considerable ex- 
tent in France. 

PENANCE BY PRoxy.—There were two French ladies in the 
reign of Louis XIV., sisters, who were noted at Paris for their 
love of the gay and fashionable world, which they carried to an 
excess that made them to be talked about even in that luxurious 
and not over-particular society. When they had become old, and 
were no longer sought after, they took it into their heads to be- 
come devout. They lived together, and on a certain Ash Wednes- 
day went to church. The preacher delivered a stirring sermon on 
the subject of fasting and repentance, which somewhat fright- 
ened them. When they came home, says one to the other, “ Sis- 
ter, this time it is in earnest; it is no joking matter; we must do 
penance or we are forever lost. But what shall it be?” After 
some reflectian the elder replied, “Sister, this is what we must do; 
let us make our servants fast!” 


— A father of a family one day was complaining to a philoso- 
pher, a teacher of former days, of the high price which the latter 
demanded for educating his son. “ With the money you demand,” 
said the father, “I could buy a slave.” ‘“ Keep your son,” retorted 
the philosopher,” and you will then have two.” 


L’ Annotatore, a fortnightly scholastic journal published at Rome, 
is setting an example which ought to be imitated by similar publi- 
cations in all countries, and more especially in America, where the 
complaint of our Italian contemporary “ about the barbarous man- 
ner of writing in our language” may with justice be reéchoed. 
The journal contains an alphabetical list, continued in every new 
number, of words and phrases misapplied, together with their more 
correct and more elegant equivalents. Among the forms of speech 
objected to are many introduced from foreign: idioms, especially 
from the French, for which the correct and hitherto current Italian 
phrase is substituted. As an English specimen of misuse might, 
for instance, be cited, “ to indorse,” a verb the use of which ought 
to be restricted to its original commercial meaning, whereas it is 
now invariably used instead of “to support, to approve of,” etc, 
The phrase, “to make a visit,” so ordinarily employed, is the 
French and German for the English idiom, “ to pay a visit.” 

In No. 11 of the Annotatore the free choice of text-books by 
every teacher is advocated. It is proposed that the scholars examine 
each other in class, in presence of the master, who has to correct 
all errors. Of difficult passages of the classical writers to be read 
in the class, the master is to give his explanations only after having 
stimulated to the utmost the pupils to give theirs, so as to insure 
independence of thought. The same number contains a very 
graphic account of the workings of the Kindergarten, there called 
“ Giardino d’Infanzia,” strongly advocating the cause of this pri- 


mary agent in the onward march of civilization. 
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Amonc the many valuable papers read before the 
American Institute at Providence, that of Rev. A. D. 
Mayo was one of the most able and suggestive, and we 
take pleasure in presenting it to those who have sought 
for it eagerly and who will read it with great interest. 
It deals with practical questions and live issues, and its 
publication will open the way for a free discussion of 
the positions taken. The endowment plan for the 
support of secondary education has many advocates, 
and only needs wealthy patrons to secure its establish- 
ment. New England must look to her laurels with ref- 
erence to normal and training-school work, if Mr. Mayo 
be correct in regard to the New-York system of teach- 
er’s training. 


MASSACHUSETTS has entered, in good earnest, upon 
her educational work for the Centennial. Under the 
“CENTENNIAL DEPARTMENT” which we open for 
weekly contributions, will be found the preliminary ac- 
tion which has placed Mr. Philbrick at the head of the 
work in this State. His appointment is a wise and 
welcome one, and ensures success to the Massachusetts 
exhibit. At the meeting of School Superintendents last 
week, a report was presented setting forth the plans of 
the State exhibition. This was referred to Mr. Phil- 
brick for his examination and revision, and we shall 
publish it next week. Messrs. Tweed, Harrington, and 
Marble still retain their position as an advisory com- 
mittee on the part of school superintendents. The 
school interests of Massachusetts will be well repre- 
sented, provided every school officer and educator does 


his part in the work. We need prompt and united ef-| 


fort. Let every one who can contribute by word, or 
personal service, do his part to place Massachusetts in 
the right attitude at Philadelphia. Sufficient space is 
allotted for a full exhibit of education and its appli- 
ances, and means will not be wanting. All who have 
questions to ask, or aid to render, will consult with Mr. 
Philbrick speedily. Massachusetts educators must now 
be up and doing. 

The definite report of Secretary Northrop, of Con- 
necticut, gives a clear idea of what may be done. 
With an understanding of what is needed, the educators 
of all the New-England States will enter into a cheerful 
and healthy rivalry with other States for excellence at 
the Centennial. 


“Music Taucut sy Taxes.”— This is what the 
Manchester (N. H.) Union man has an attack of this 
time, and he is greatly comforted by the fact that the 
New York QOdserver, also, has a bad spell of the same 
disorder. The Union makes a long extract from the 
Observer, from which we quote (exclamations and all) : 

“ But the payment of salaries to teachers to instruct 
children in Latin, French, German, botany, chemistry, 
music, dancing, equestrianism, rowing, sewing, baking, 
washing, or twenty other things that might be named, 
is not justified by the principle on which public schools 
are established. The public school is not to teach the 
arts, but to qualify the pupils for the State’s service ; 
and if they wish to pursue this or that profession or 
trade, they are to do so at the expense of their parents, 
not of the State. Eight musical directors at a salary 
of $2,000 each, and an assistant superintendent at 
$3,000, making $19,000, and we suppose the superin- 
tendent has at least $3,000 more, require $22,000 for 
the instruction of the children of New York city in 
music!!!” 

And the venerable Union tottering up beside the 
venerable Odserver, and leaning on its staff, crones thus 
in reply: : 

“The National Government builds railroads, subsi- 
dizes steamships, enacts protective tariffs; the State 
government runs reform schools, agricultural colleges, 
fish commissioners, geological surveys, etc., objects 
wholly worthless or belonging to the domain of private 
enterprise.” 

Now all this is a great comfort to these ancient men, 
which we should be the last to disturb ; but for the ben- 
efit of those who think that “ with the ancients there is 
wisdom,” invariably, we submit a consideration or two. 


1. That terrible music in New York costs each pupil 
the ruinous sum of 22 cents a year/// The Geological 
Survey of New Hampshire, about which such a hulla- 
balloo has been made, costs every man, woman, and 
child in the State the sum of ‘three and one-third cents! 
Whether such things are “ wholly worthless” or not de- 
pends entirely upon whether a man’s nature has 
anything in it beyond the power of pork-and- 
potatoes to satisfy. Some men have soul, intellect, 
craving to be educated, elevated ; and food for educa- 
tion costs. The cost is entirely beyond the reach of 
private means, and if our great enterprises—telegraph, 
geological surveys, astronomical expeditions, and all 
the rest, had not been nobly aided by public expendi- 
ture, how pitiful would have been the position of sci- 
ence and art to-day. In this nineteenth century of 
progress, that man, whether reverend or political dema- 
gogue, who thus decries. the very soul of that progress, 
is beneath contempt. In a city where 20,000 people 
gain their daily bread from mechanic arts that are the 
direct results of this public outlay, we wonder that such 
teachings are tolerated fora moment. And yet we re- 
member Fall River, and know how easy it is for shallow 
thinkers, crying “Down with taxation!” to lead the 
multitude astray. Campbell, of the Union Democrat, 
is too staunch and honest a man to be engaged even 
mistakably in such miserable work ! 

2. This republic is an experiment. One thing is al- 
ready decided: that if it is to be permanent, its citizens 
must be intelligent, educated men. Hence the favor 
with which the “ universal education,” “republican ed- 
ucation,” “ compulsory education” laws (for they are all 
the same) have been received. And no reflecting man 
can fail to see that in a country where the morality as 
well as the political condition of the people is of their own 
free making, not only is a high intellectual culture nec- 
essary, but good moral culture even more. It costs 
$95,000,000 to punish our criminals, and men are _ be- 
ginning to see that it would be cheaper, to say nothing 
of being nobler and more Christian, to spend part of this 
money in educating children not to be criminals. In other 
words, it is getting to be plain enough that the great 
crying need of the republic to-day is high-toned moral 
rectitude. This is, more than everything else, the vital 


thing which the republic must cultivate in her citizens. 


Hence, the Bible, and prayer, and music in our schools. 
Many a boy and girl from the vile places of society will 


catch the spirit of the music in the schools when noth- 
ing else can reach them. Every teacher knows what a 
power the repetition of some of these songs is in a 
school. What teacher would do without this influence 
in the schoolroom, even at so reverend a beck as that of 
the Observer, to save 22 cents per pupil a year! For- 
tunately, at the present day, such gross and paltry views 
of the true scope of education are very rare among 
men of any pretensions to thought and culture. 


CENTENNIAL DEPARTMENT. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Massachusetts Commission to the Centennial 
Exhibition at Philadelphia have committed to the Board 
of Education the duty of preparing and taking charge 
of the exhibit of the Department of Education and Sci- 
ence, at the International Exhibition at Philadelphia, 
so far as Massachusetts is concerned, with authority to 
employ necessary agents and clerical assistance. The 
board has appointed Hon. John D. Philbrick as their 
agent to take charge of the preparation and conducting 
of the exhibit, excepting that part which belongs to the 
preparation of a historical and statistical report of the 
educational department and institutions of the Com- 
monwealth. | 

To defray the expense of this work it is expected that 
the board will be allowed $9,000 or more, out of the 
State Centennial fund. A committee of the board on 
this subject has been appointed, with full power, con- 
sisting of Hon. Gardner G. Hubbard, Rev. A. A. Miner, 
D.D., and Secretary Hon. Joseph White. The office 
of the agency of the board for the transaction of this 
business is in the Centennial building, No. 25 Pember- 
ton square, Boston. 

Circulars of information and suggestions relating to 

the preparation of the exhibit will be issued from time 
to time, as circumstances require. In the meantime, all 
persons connected with the education and scientific in- 
terests comprised within the scheme of the exhibition 
are invited to call at the office as soon as possible, to advise 
and consult in regard to the plans and the measures to 
be adopted to secure a full and complete representation 
of Massachusetts in this department. 
The divisions of this department according to the 
“classification” adopted by the Centennial Commis- 
sion, are the following :—1. Educational system, meth- 
ods, and libraries ; 2. Institutions and organizations ; 
3. Scientific and philosophical instruments and meth- 
ods ; 4. Engineering, architecture, charts, maps, and 
graphic representations ; 5. Physical, social, and moral 
condition of man. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The following report, prepared by Secretary Nor- 
throp, was adopted by the State Teachers’ Association 


at Hartford, October 22, 1875: 


In the early history of Connecticut her schools were 
her pride. Their preéminence was then acknowledged 
throughout the country. With such a history we can- 
not afford to be remiss in our preparations for the Cen- 
tennial. Shall Connecticut make a creditable exhibi- 
tion at Philadelphia? With the hearty cooperation of 
school officers and teachers throughout the State, this 
can be done. The time for preparation is short, and 
our efforts must be prompt and energetic. To all the 
most promising pupils in our schools should be as- 
signed at once some work in which they excel, that can 
be placed upon exhibition. 

Sec. 1. Scholars’ work will constitute the most prom- 
inent and interesting feature of the educational depart- 
ments of the Centennial. There is room here for the 
exercise of taste and skill by both teacher and pupil. 
Tle work exhibited should represent all grades of 
schools from the kindergarten to the high school and 
academy. Drawings of great variety can be secured, 
including free-hand, invention, architectural, geomet- 
rical, industrial, landscape, and map drawing; some 
drawing from objects, others from copy, as their teach- 
ers may find best for each. Maps, if drawn from mem- 
ory, will show the geographical knowledge of the pupils, 


as well as their graphic skill, and at the same time be a 
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test of their accuracy and neatness. Specimens of 
writing of all grades can easily be obtained. The pre- 
liminary practice requisite for the best results should be 
begun at once. But it is recommended to the teachers 
that all work prepared especially for the exhibition 
shall be commenced simultaneously, on the first of 
February, 1876. The paper for the final work in 
drawing should be furnished by the State, of uniform 
size and quality ; writing-paper to be single sheets of 
the size of an ordinary writing-book ; paper for map 
drawing to be 1o by 12 inches or 9 by 11, without the 
margin, Other drawing-paper to be 8 by ro inches. All 
articles to be printed must be sent to the school visitors 
or boards of education of each town society, on or be- 
fore the 15th of March, 1876, and to the chairman of 
the Connecticut Centennial Committee, on or before 
the first of April. From the articles received, the local 
school boards will select those deemed worthy of a 
place at the exhibition, and if necessary, the Centennial 
Committee will make a further selection. All selected 
drawings will either be framed or put in portfolios— 
photographs to be arranged in albums. Specimens of 
writing will be bound in book form, and other articles 
will be displayed in the best manner practicable. Upon 
each production will be written the name and age of the 
pupil, the name of the teacher, and the name and num- 
ber of the school district, with other items of informa- 
tion. 

Sec. 2. A report should be prepared giving a history 
of the schools of Connecticut, and the school fund and 
school legislation, and a brief explanation of the provis- 
ions of our present school laws. 

Sec. 3. Local systems in the several cities, their or- 
ganization and management, including the full course 
of study in all the departments, giving the hours per 
week for each study. 

Sec. 4 Local a aM histories and reports. 

Sec. 5. Photographs of our best school-houses, of 
uniform size,—that size known to photographers as 44 
size (646 by 834 inches). 

Sec. 6. Plans of the arrangement and of school 
grounds and outbuildings. 

Sec. 7. Photographs of a given size of the interior of 
our best rooms, showing the, pupils at their desks ; ar- 
rangements of maps, pictures, etc. 

Sec. 8. Specimens of school furniture. 

Sec. 9. Illustrations of our best methods of ventila- 
tion. 

Sec. 10. School apparatus, including globes, maps, 
geometric forms, gonigraphs, and kindergarten imple- 
ments. 

Sec. 11. Provisions for physical training. 

Sec. 12. Text-books and books of reference and cat- 


alogues of school libraries. 

B. G. NorTHRoP, New Haven. 

A. Parisu, New Haven. 
CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain. 
M. S. Crosby, Waterbury. 
S. B. Frost, Danielsonville. 
CHARLES H. S. Davis, Meriden. 
E. K. Hunt, Hartford. 


Educational Meetings. 


New-England Association of School Superintendents. 

This Association held their semi-annual meeting in the City 
Hall, on Friday, the 22d, the morning session opening at 9:30 o’clock. 
Dr, W. W. Waterman, of ‘Taunton, presided, and there were 
thirty-nine members of the Association present, with Dr. Sears, 
agent for the Peabody Educational Fund, President Durant, of 
Wellesley College, and others, as visitors. This was the first oc- 
casion of the presence of a lady as a member of this Association, 
and the attendance was the largest since its organization. This 
was the seventeenth meeting of the Association, and the fifteenth 
since it began to convene semi-annually. 

The first subject, ‘‘ Elements Essential to a Public School System,” 
was opened by Hon. Warren Johnson, State superintendent of 
schools in Maine. He advocated national authority in educational 
affairs, so far as this: that the United States should guarantee to 
each State a common school system. The national government 
should require each State to maintain common schools, should pre- 
scribe the minimum grade of such schools, should contribute to- 
wards their support, and should exercise enough supervision to as- 
certain that each State is complying with the requirements of the 
government. Mr. Johnson also presented a scheme of the schools 
which the States severally ought to ordain, and advocated system- 
atic inspection of schools by national, State, county, or district, and 
town or city superintendents. 

The Rev. Daniel Leach, superintendent of schools in Providence, 
R.L, read a paper sketching the character of the “ Ideal Teacher.” 
His ideal was a lofty, but not an impossible one. Since the teacher 
gives character to the school, it is all essential that the teachers’ 
bearing should be mild, even, and firm, his dealings just and be- 
yond all reproach, and his instruction thorough and inspiring, but not 
Superceding the necessity for thought and labor on the pupil’s part. 


Mr. A. P. Stone, superintendent of schools in Springfield, Mass., 
spoke upon “ The Need of Reform in Teaching Geography,” crit- 
icising not only the methods but the books also. The books have 
copied one another ab origine, and the text-books have too often done 
all the teaching. He urged the need of the same minute and compre- 
hensive Preparation for teaching a class in geography as for teach- 
ing a class in Latin, or the mathematics. He believed that the 
methods of the teachcr should be oral and objective at first, and 
natural and according to common-sense always. 

Dr, Sears gave a very interesting account of his work in the 
South, which was not a work of charity, but one for the establish- 
ment of a common school system there. At the South there is a 
larger proportion of the liberally educated than we have in New 
England ; but they were generally educated abroad. They had 
no elementary or common school system at home, and they did not 
believe in one. The work of his commission was to establish 
schools, show the practicability of a school system, and commit 
the citizens to their support. 

President Durant, of Wellesley College, stated the purposes and 
needs of that institution, and asked the sympathy and co-operation 
of the superintendents and all friends of sound learning. 

The questions which had been presented were discussed by the 
Association ; and the plan of representation at the Centennial Ex- 
position was set forth. 

The following preamble and resolution were unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, The National Bureau of Education was established by 
an Act of Congress for the purpose of collecting and diffusing in- 
formation respecting the condition and progress of education in 
the several States of the Union, without giving to the Bureau, or 
intending to give it, any authority or control of the State systems 
of education ; 

And Whereas, The Bureau has proved an efficient agency'in pro- 
moting the progress of education throughout the country, while 
keeping strictly within the limits of its appropriate functions, and 
is now carried on efficiently and satisfactorily ; 

Resolved, That we hereby renew our expression of confidence in 
the National Bureau of Education as an instrumentality for the ad- 
vancement of education, and that we earnestly recommend to Con- 
gress the policy of continuing the support of the Bureau on a lib- 
eral scale, so that its valuable reports may be largely distributed in 
all parts of the country. 

The Association voted to accept the invitation of the faculty of 
Wellesley College to visit their buildings and grounds, and ap- 
pointed the visit at the close of the May session of the Association. 

The officers elected for the ensuing half-year are: Hon. Warren 
Johnson of Maine, president ; Augustus D. Small of Salem, sec- 
retary ; and Dexter W. Gilbert of Keene, N. H., J. H. Davis of 
Somerville, and Robert S. Andrew of Bristol, R. I., remaining 
members of the committee of arrangements. 

The participants selected for the May meeting are: Superintend- 
ent Hunt of Portland, State Superintendent Simonds of New 
Hampshire, and State Commissioner Stockwell of Rhode Island. 
Superintendent Stone of Springfield, and Harrington of New 


Bedford, will debate the question of “ Reform in Geography.” 


Plymouth County (Mass,) Teachers’ Association. 

The forty-second meeting of this association was held at Bridge- 
water, on Friday and Saturday, Oct. 22 and 23. The town never 
looked more inviting than on Friday morning ; the mild, autumnal 
sun lent a special charm tothe radiance of the fading leaves ; and the 
influence of the scene seemed transmitted to the gathering teachers 
who, to the number of two hundred, were present from the towns 
and villages of the Old Colony, for the interchange of thought and 
renewal of acquaintance. The normal school and many friends of 
education in the town aided with their presence, and the sessions 
were of marked interest. 

THE EXERCISES 

were unusually practical. There was less manifestation of the 
spirit of overturning everything than is sometimes the case. The 
questions were viewed as presented in actual school life, the hin- 
drances and objections candidly stated, and remedies sought. 
There was none of the old time conservatism manifest, and on the 
other hand there was little of the extravagance of speech which 
has so often caused conventions to appear revolutionary. 

The custom of ranking pupils by rigid adherence to percent- 
ages was roundly and universally condemned, while it was as cor- 
dially agreed that figures were helpful and legitimate when used as 
accessory rather than compulsory. The teacher and pupil must 
not sell their individuality at any per cent ; their growth and devel- 
opment are of more value to themselves, the school, and the world 
than a hundred per cent. 

HISTORY. 

In the teaching of history it was argued that too much must not 
be attempted ; details of history should not be taught, but left for 
the pupil to learn in after years by reading. Dates are not the 
great historical food needed. Battles are not the essential features 
of history. History in the schoolroom should embrace a few leading 
facts, which will act as magnets around which minor facts will 
cluster. A half dozen political facts, out of which our system of 
government has grown; a score of inventions, from which our 
mercantile prosperity has arisen ; a few leading literary facts to 
which our literature is indebted :—these are the features of his- 
tory which the association would have taught, instead of the 
barren dates of presidential inaugurals and bloody battles. 


Rev. George W. Quimby, of East Bridgewater, read a paper pe 


upon “ Physical Basis in Education,” which it was not our privilege 
to hear, but was commended very highly. 


ELOCUTION, 

Miss Almira Seymour, of Boston, gave a familiar talk on Flo- 
cution, in which she advocated that the province of the elocutionist 
was not so much to teach pupils to declaim like Webster, or Choate, 
as to teach them to talk with perfect articulation. She dwelt much 
more upon the fome than the expression. She made reading to be, 
practically, the enumeration of tones rather than the expressive 
rendering of thought. She recited “ Mont Blanc before Sunrise,” 
and “Maud Muller,” and her enunciation was well-nigh faultless, 
but her rendering of the thought was less happy. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

The discussion of the methods of teaching English Literature 
brought out some good thoughts. It was argued that teaching 
about the writers of literature was not teaching the literature ; that 
it does no good to know the qualities of an author's style if his 
writings are not standard literature ; to thoroughly understand the 
style and appreciate the merits of a score of authors ought to sat- 
isfy any ordinary pupil, and such an appreciative knowledge of a 
half-score even is better than the dates of birth and death of a 
thousand writers. The difficulty in teaching literature is that the 
teachers have not a fair appreciation of the best works of a single 
master in literature. The drift of the discussion was to the effect 
that English literature ought to be the main feature in every course 
of study, and our pupils ought to acquire in the schools an appre- 
ciation of the best thoughts in the language, and learn to love the 
choice expression because of their pure English diction. Elevate 
the child’s taste until he prefers the works of the masters, and you 
are most effectually teaching morality and purity. 

THE MEN, 

H. G. Goodrich, of Hingham, presided efficiently; the pro- 
gramme was carefully and thoughtfully prepared, and carried out 
in the most satisfactory manner. J. G. Knight, of Hanover, sec- 
retary, lent valuable assistance in the management of the associa- 
tion, A. G, Boyden, A.M., principal of the Normal School, brought 
into the deliberations of the convention the same progressive 
spirit, fresh thought, and conservative wisdom that have ever been 
his characteristics. J. W. McDonald, of South Abington, loses 
none of his interest or effectiveness as counselor or practicality as 
disputant. David H. Gibs, of Plymouth, made one of the most 
sensible and instructive addresses of the association, being at once 
radical yet eminently practical. W. J. Fickett, of East Bridge- 
water, and Mr. Sanborn, of the Hingham High School, believe in 
giving the utmost liberty to the teacher and pupil in order to de- 
velop the individual methods and tastes. P. B. Merit, of Hing- 
ham, one of the founders of this association, was genial and sharp 
in his brief remarks. By the way this is not the forty-second annual 
meeting as advertised, but the forty-second meeting—they were 
originally held semi-annually. Warren T. Copeland, and Ira 
Copeland, and Rev. C, W. Wood of Brocton, Mr. Ridlen of Kings- 
ton, E. H. Peabody of Rockland, and B. B. Russell of Bridgewater, 
were suggestive and practical in their remarks. J. F. Blacking- 
ton of East Boston, had a full house to hear his evening lecture 
which we unavoidably missed, but we did not miss the generous 
and rich collation which the citizens prepared in the town hall at 
noon under the superintendence of Rev. Mr. Wright and Sumner 
Keith, Esq., assisted by two score prompt and cheery waiters, 

Rev. Messrs. Hosmer and Dunham, and Philander Leonard, 
Esq., had charge of the other hospitalities of the occasion, and 
nothing was wanting to make all visiting teachers feel that they 
were cordially welcome by the citizens of Bridgewater. A. E. W. 


Teachers’ Institute at Orange, Mass. 

This Institute commenced its sessions on Wednesday evening, 
October 20th; the opening lecture by Mr. Walton, conductor of 
the Institute, discussed the question, ‘ What is it to educate the 
child?” The points in general were, Who is educated? nature’s 
method; education defined ; the school to aid nature. This, and 
the subsequent lectures, were followed by select readings by Mrs. 
Walton, 

The exercises of ‘Thursday consisted of a lesson in Reading by 
Mrs. Walton; in Penmanship, by Mr. Walton; in Arithmetical 
Analysis, by Mr. E. A. Hubbard, associated with Mr. Walton in 
the conduct of the Institute ; two lectures by Prof. Walter Smith, 
in Drawing, and a lecture by Mr. Walton, on school organization 
and management. ‘The evening lecture was delivered by Rev. A. 
D. Mayo, of Springfield ; subject, “ The Farmer and the Mechanic 
with his books.” The lecturer recommended the careful reading 
of a few well-chosen books, with a good week/y paper. 

The exercises of Friday consisted of a Language Lesson, by 
Mr. Hubbard; two lessons in Reading, by Mrs. Walton; one in 
Elementary Geography, and one in the Metric System by Mr. 
Walton, and three by Prof. J. W. Dickinson ; one on the Philoso- 
phy of the Mind, and the Theory of Teaching; one an object 
lesson, on form, color, etc., in illustration of the theory, and one 
giving a plan of composition writing. 

The evening lecture was delivered by Hon. Joseph White, sec- 


etary of the board of education ; subject, Duties and Rights of 
the several parties interested in the schools. The legal and the 
moral obligations were fully discussed. 

The Institute was largely attended, one hundred and twenty-five 
members being enrolled the first day, and one hundred and seventy- 
five the second, The evening audiences completely filled the large 
town hall. Great credit is due jto the citizens of Orange, and es- 


i i tman of the school committee, for the cor- 


diality with which the hospitalities of the nig wer 


the unexpectedly large number of teachers 
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DEPARIMENT OF 
Dialogues and School Entertainments. 


Epirep sy Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fat River, Mass. 


[All writers who have original articles, suited to our DerparTmenT oF D1a- 
LoGUES AND ScHOooL ENTERTAINMENTS, are yoy to send them to us, en- 
closing therewith stamps for the return of unused MSS. And as it is our desire 
and yb that thi 


in e of schools, we 

oneteds needs, stating on what subjects, and for what times ar c I 

i Thus, the teachers working with us, while 
tisfactory. } 


we work for them, we hope to render our Department useful and sati 


Naval Victories of 1812. 


BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


CHARLIE, JAMES, and GEORGE are seated at a table, reading. 

JouN enters and addresses them. 

John. — Good evening, boys, what are you reading? 

Fames—“ The Young Surveyor”; and it is very interesting. 

George.—“ Afloat in the Forest.” Please don’t talk to me, I’m 
in such an exciting place. 

Charlie. — “The Cruise of the Frolic”; and I tell you it is 
splendid. 

Fames.—Have you read these books, John? 

John. — Yes, and I like them; but, boys, don’t you think you 
read too many stories of this kind? Isn’t it as though you made 
rich cake your regular food, and never ate any good, plain bread? 
Do you think you read enough of history? 

Charlie—History! the stupid, dry subject! I hate it; I shall 
have enough of it when it comes to me in the regular course of 
study; but read history? No sir! you don’t catch me! 

John. — Now, see here, Charlie; you know you will follow 
Mayne Reid or Oliver Optic in an imaginary cruise to the end of 
the ocean; and that’s all right. These authors write capital books 
for boys. I heard a lady say, the other day, that for right ideas of 
honesty and manliness, her boys owed more to Oliver Optic than 
to any other American author. But Oliver Optic himself would 
tell you not to use his story-books for constant reading. He'd 
tell you to take a real trip once in a while with Bancroft, or Los- 
sing, or Higginson. 

James. — O, as to that, if I could select a sea story out of the 
history, I might like it. Anything that brings in boats or ships, 
or any water-craft, suits me. 

Fohn.—Good for my cause, if that’s your taste. In the vaca- 
tion I visited the British ship-of-war, Bellerophon, while she lay in 
Newport harbor, and since then I have been reading everything I 
could find about our naval history. How much do you know 
about it, boys? 

George.—I'll own that I don’t know the first thing. So march 
up your authorities; show your colors; up with your streamers; 
set all your sails; pipe all hands to quarters; man your guns, and 
bear down on us in a regular sea-fight. 

John. — First, then, let us talk about some of the naval engage- 
ments in the second war for independence. 

Charlie—Second? I thought the oniy war for independence 
was the Revolutionary. 

John. — No, it is said that until the war of 1812 the United 
States were only nominally free. Franklin said, on hearing a person 
speak of the first war as the War of Independence: “ Sir, you 
mean the Revolution; the War of /ndependence is yet to come!” 

George. — Come, Commodore, sail in with some of your naval 
stories, or I shall resume reading “ The Cruise of the Frolic.” 

John. — I'll give you a brief story of a real cruise of a real 
Frolic. One fine day in October, 1812, the British brig Frolic was 
cruising off the coast of North Carolina, when, swift across the 
water darts the United States sloop-of-war, Wasp; and after a 
dreadful fight, of only three-quarters of an hour, the Wasp had 
captured the Frolic. 

Yames.—Good for the Yankee Wasp? but how did she do it ? 

John. — They say the Wasp fired as she sank in the hollow of 
the sea, the Frolic as she rose to the top of the wave; so, while the 
fire of the Frolic was wasted, every sting of the Wasp did such 
terrible work that when the crew of the Wasp boarded the Frolic 
they found no living man on deck, except three officers and the 
man at the wheel; and her colors were flying only because there 
was no hand to haul them down. 

George.—Whiat did the Wasp do with her prize ? 

John. — She had the ill fortune to lose it that very day. The 
British seventy-four, Poictiers, bore down upon them and captured 
both vessels, and so my “Cruise of the Frolic” ends. 

Charlie.—W as it the first naval engagement of the war? 

John. — No; our Constitution fought the Guerriere, near 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, where she had been on the lookout for 
Yankee craft, as her officers contemptuously called them. 

Fames.—Was that as short a fight ? 

Fohn.—VYes; it lasted but thirty-eight minutes, when Captain 
Dacre, of the Guerriere surrendered, and his vessel was such 
a complete wreck that Commodore Hull blew her up, instead of 
taking her into port as a prize. 

Yames.— Hurra, for the old Constitution! Was she much 
worse for the fight ? 

Fohn.—So liitle that the noble ship was all ready for action the 
next day. 

George. —1 thought it was the Java that the Constitution 


Fohn.—Yes, but that was in December of the same year. 

Charlie.—W here was she then? 

Fokn.—Just off San Salvador, on the coast of Brazil. 

Yames.—Did she come off as well this time ? 

Fohn.—Nearly so. The fight lasted about three hours; the 
Constitution was little injured, but the Java was so riddled 
by the firing that they had to burn her. 

George.—It seems that the battles didn’t all take place near our 
coast. 

Charlie—No; I remember about one engagement where an 
American Hornet sank a British Peacock just off the coast 
of Brazil. 

George.—And wasn’t there an important one somewhere near 
the Canaries? 

Fohn.—Yes. Our frigate United States, under Decatur, was 
cruising round there when she fell in with the Macedonian. 
George.—And did Old Decatur give them a warm reception ? 
Fohn.—Old Decatur! We was only thirty-two years old then, 
and as kind and courteous as he was brave. 

Fames.—How do you know that? 

Fohn.—He said, in a letter written a few days after the engage- 
ment, “ Really, one-half the pleasure of this little victory is de- 
stroyed in witnessing the mortification of a brave man.” And he 
declined to receive the sword of Captain Carden of the Mace- 
donian, offering him his hand instead. 

Charlie.—I imagine that is the way you fellows feel when you 
march up to the head of the class, and leave me to foot it. 

Fohn.—W hen you read fewer story books, and put your mind a 
little more on to your lessons, we shall have to “foot it” briskly 
to keep up with you, I’m thinking. 

Yames.—Decatur was modest to speak of his great achievement 
as “ this little victory.” 

Charlie—W asn’t it of one of these naval battles that Long- 
fellow writes :— 
“TI remember the sea fight, far away, 
How it thundered o’er the tide; 
And the dead Captains asthey lay 
In their graves, o erlooking the tranquil bay 
Where they in battle died. 

John. — Yes; an American vessel, the Enterprise, met the 
English Boxer off the harbor of Portland. The British nailed 
their colors to the mast, but they surrendered after a fearful en- 
gagement, in which both commanders were mortally wounded. 
The two captains were buried side by side in the cemetery on 
Mount Joy. 

Yames.—These were all ocean battles; tell us of some on the 
lakes. 

Fohn.—There was Perry’s great victory on Lake Erie. Perry 
hoisted his flag, on which were the immortal words of the dying 
Lawrence, “Don’t give up the ship!” The fleets met in the 
morning, and before sunset Perry sent to General Harrison his 
famous dispatch: “ We have met the enemy, and they are ours! 
two ships, two brigs, one schooner, and a sloop !” 

Charlie.—W asn’t there a splendid victory on Lake Champlain ? 
Fohn.—Y es ; that was in 1814, when the whole British fleet sur- 
rendered to Commodore Macdonough, leaving the starry flag to 
wave in triumph over beautiful Champlain. 

Charlie.—I say, boys, let’s turn over a new leaf in our reading. 
Fames.—W hat, give up all story books ? 

Charlie.—No, indeed: not entirely. But I for one see that I 
have carried story reading to excess, to the neglect of history. To 
tell the honest truth, I’m ashamed to say that I didn’t know the 
first thing of all these interesting facts. 

George.—lI say, let’s all promise to read no more stories until 
we have gone through, faithfully, some good United States 
History. 

James and Charlie—Good. promise. And I. 

Fohn.—Good for you! good for all of you. 

Charlie—I say, hurra for Commodore John, of the frigate 
History! His dispatch may read: ‘“‘ We have met the enemy and 
they are ours! Three boys, three story books, and three popular 
authors!” 

All.—Three cheers for Commodore John! 


Peace. 


Down the dark future, through long generations, 
The sounds of war grow fainter, and then cease. 
And, like a bell with solemn, sweet vibrations, 
I hear again the voice of Christ say, Peace! 


Peace ;—and no longer from its brazen portals 
The blast of war’s great engine rends the skies; 
But beautiful as songs of the Immortals, 


The holy melodies of love arise. 
—H. W. Longfellow. 


— I cannot better conclude than in the appropriate words of an 
old monk, Wilhelm of Bamberg, who lived about eight hundred 
years ago: “I offer this little work, as long as I live, to the correc- 
tion of those who are more learned; if I have done wrong in 
anything, I shall not be ashamed to receive their admonitions; and 


if there be anything which they like, I shall not be slow to furnish 
more.”—Mrs. Fameson, in “ Legends of the Monastic Orders.” 
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Alma-Mater’s Roll. 
BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


A part of an historical speech at the Phi-Beta Kappa dinner, at Cambridge, 
July 1, 1875. 

I saw her scan her sacred scroll, 
I heard her read her record roll 
Of men who wrought to win the right, 
Of men who fought and died in fight, 
When now a hundred years by-gone, 
The day she welcomed Washington, 
She showed to him her boys and men, 
And told him of their duty then. 


“ Here are the beardless boys I sent, 
And whispered to them my intent 
To free a struggling continent. 
The marks upon this scroll will show 
Their word a hundred years ago.” 


“Otis”—no lesser death was given 

To him than by a bolt from heaven! 

“ Quincy”—he died before he heard 

The echo of his thunder word. 

“ And these were stripling lads whom I 
Sent out to speak a nation’s cry, 

In ‘ glittering generality’ 

Of living words that cannot die— 

debe Hancock!’ ‘ Here. ‘John Adams!’ ‘ Here.’ 

‘Paine, Gerry, Hooper, Williams!’ ‘ Here.’ 

* My Narragansett Ellery!’ ‘ Here.’ 

*Sam Adams, first of freemen!’ ‘ Here.’ 
My beardless boys, my gray-haired men, 
Summoned to take the fatal pen 
Which gave eternal rights to men !— 

All present, or accounted for !” 


I saw her scan again the scroll, 

I heard her read again the roll; 
I heard her name her soldier son, 
Ward, called from home by Lexington ; 
He smiled, and laid his baton down, 
Proud to be next to Washington. 

He called her list of boys and men 

Who served her for her battles then. 

From North to South, from East to West, 

He named the bravest and the best. 


From distant fort, from bivouac near, 
“ Brooks, Eustis, Cobb, and Thacher!” “Here.” 
—Name after name, with quick reply, 
As twitched his lip, and flashed his eye. 
But then he choked and bowed his head— 
“ Warren—at Bunker Hill—lies dead.” 
The roll was closed—he only said, 
“ All present, or accpunted for !” 


That scroll is stained with time and dust ; 
They were not faithless to their trust. 

“If those days come again—if I 

Call on the grandsons—what reply ? 
What deed of courage new display 
These fresher parchments of to-day ?” 


I saw her take the fresher scroll, 
I heard her read the whiter roll, 
And as the answers came, the while 
Our mother nodded with a smile: 
“Charles Adams.” “ere.” “ George Bancroft.” “Here.” 
“ The Hoars.” “Both here.” “Dick Dana.” “Here.” 
“ Wadsworth!” “ He died at duty’s call.” 
“ Webster!” “ He fell as brave meh fall.” 
“ Everett!” “Struck down in Faneuil Hall.” 
“Sumner!” “A nation bears his pall.” 
“Shaw!” “Abbott!” “Lowell!” “Savage!” “ All 
Died—there to live on yonder wall !” 
“Come East, come West, come far,,come near, 
I +, Bartlett, Davis, Devens!” “Here.” 
All present, or accounted for! 


Be eed the omen! Let the scroll 
F., az ‘t may, as years unroll. 

But when again she calls her youth 
To serve her in the ranks of Truth, 
May she find all one heart, one soul! 
At home, or on some distant shore. 


“ All present, or accounted for!” 
—Scribner for September. 


AMONG THE GLACIERS. 


Land of the Beacon hills that flame up white, 
And spread as from on high a word sublime, 
How is it that upon the roll of Time 

Thy sons have rarely writ their names in light ? 


Land where the voices of loud waters throng, 
Where avalanches strike the mountains’ side— 
Here men have wiv’d and toil’d, have wept and died, 
And all in silence hearken’d to thy song. 
Is it the vastness of the temple frowning 
On changing symbols of the artist’s faith, 
Is it the volume of the music drowning 
The utterance of his frail and fleeting breath, 


That shames all forms of worship and of praise, 
Save the still service of laborious days ?— Spectator. 


— It is suggested by our Editor-in-Chief that we devote one 
column of our page to Enigmas, Puzzles, Charades, etc. We shall 
be very glad to receive original contributions of this class of arti- 
cles. If they are suchas to combine instruction with amusement, 
so much the better. Send to the editor of this department. 


— “Never affect to believe what you do not believe; never re- 
quire any human being to believe what you do not believe your- 
self. The time for pretensions is past. Be what you seem.”— 


From last sermon of Athanase Coquerel. 
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EXAMINATIONS. 


Troy High School. 
Questions used at the Examination of Candidates for Admission 
to Troy High School, Fune 16th, 17th, and 18th, 1875. 
SPELLING. 
_ 18. Paragraph. 


. Anomalous. 35- Pernicious. 


I 

2. Delirium. 19. Supersede. Infectious. 
3 Agreeable. 20. Intercede, 37- Essential. 
4. Annihilate. 21. Prejudice. 38. Provincial. 
. Bushiness. 22. Paralyze. 39. Jeopardy. 
é Emergent. 23. Apologize. 40. Chaotic. 

Perquisite. . 24. Tyrannize. 41. Symbolic. 
§. Courtesy. 25 Anxiety. 42. Pioneer. 

9. Versatile. 26. Nuisance. 43- Brigadier. 

10. Verdancy. 27. Recompense. 44. Connivance. 

11. Insurgent. 28. Irresistible. 45 Biscuit. 

12. Servilely. 29. Navigable. 40. Typical. 

13. Sagacious. 30. Collectible. 47. Recurrence. 

14. Emaciate. 31. Variable. 48. Sociable. 

15. Unique. 32. Preemption. 49. Superficial. 


33- Dimension. 
34. Tenacious. 
(Forty credits. ) ARITHMETIC. 
[1] 1. What effect is produced on the value of a simple proper 
fraction, by adding the same number to both terms of the fraction ? 
[1] 2. Show the correctness of your last answer by constructing 
and solving an example. 

[1] 3 Find the difference between the cube of fifty-three hun- 
dredths and one millionth. ‘ 

{1] 4- If 12 men can dig a certain ditch in 286 da. 4 hr. 33 min., 
how long will it take 72 men to perform the same work? (Give 
exact answer, using all the denominations of time necessary.) 

]2] 5. Find the cost of 27 T. 15 cwt. 1 qr. 3$ Ib. of hemp, at 
$183.62 per ton. (Exact answer required.) 

[2] 6. If 3 men or § boys can doa piece of work in 10 days, in 
how many days can 5 men and 3 boys do the same work? (Solve 
by analysis.) 

[2] 7. Find the square root of the sum of the squares of 23, .04 
and .034, correct for five decimal places of the root. * 

[1] 8. Which is the greater ratio, that of 2 yds. 2 qr. to 18} ft., 
or $6.25: $3-125, and how much greater. 

[2] 9. In acertain proportion the conseguent of the second ratio 
is 1} gal., the first extreme is 576 cu. in., the second mean is } pt. 
Construct the proportion, give the mame of the missing term, and 
find its value. 

[2] 10. When it is 15 min. 30 sec. past 1 A. M., at Chicago, longi- 
tude 87° 35’ W., what time is it at St. Petersburgh, longitude 30° 
19° E.? 

[2] 11. What will it cost to carpet a room 13 ft. 6 in. wide and 
24 ft. long, with carpeting $ yd. wide, at $1.60 a yard? 

[2] 12. A person expended 16 per cent of all he was worth, in 
buying 20 per cent of the stock of a mining company. If the en- 
tire stock of the company sold for $100,000, what was the buyer 
worth ? 

[2] 13. If by selling a house for $12,500 a builder gains 25 per 
cent, what per cent would he have gained or lost by selling it for 
$9,000? 

[3] 14. A’s yearly income, which is 7 per cent of $27,000, is 150 
per cent of B’s income. If B receives an income of 10 per cent 
annually from his property, how much is he worth? 

[3] 15. A line 144 ft. long will reach from the top of a fort to the 
opposite side of a river 64 feet wide, on whose brink it stands, 
what is the height of the fort? (Make a diagram to illustrate 
your work.) 

[2] 16. What is the semi-annual income from $14,450 invested in 
5 per cent bonds, if the bonds are purchased at a discount of 15 
per cent? 

[2] 17. If the baker’s loaf weigh 9 oz. when wheat is 75. 6d. per 
bushel, what should it weigh when wheat is 6s. per bushel ? 

[3] 18. For what must I draw a note, payable at bank, in 30 
days, that, when it is discounted at 8 per cent, I may, with the 
proceeds, pay for 1,200 barrels of flour at $8.374 per barrel ? 

[3] 19. A certain town which values its real estate at $541,250, 
and the personal property at $15,620, lays a tax of 9 mills on a 
dollar. The collector is allowed to retain 2 per cent of his collec- 
tions ; how much will the town realize from the tax ? 

[3] 20. If 12 men can build a wall 30 ft. long, 6 ft. high, and 3 ft. 
thick, in 15 days, when the days are 12 hours long, in what time 
will 60 men build a wall 300 ft. long, 8 ft. high, and 6 ft. thick, 
when they work only 8 hours a day? 


GRAMMAR. 
Exercise. —“1 think, boys,” said the schoolmaster, when the 


16. Brunette. 50. Scurrilous. 


17. Besiegers. 


clock struck twelve, “that I shall give you an extra half-holiday | [ 


this afternoon.” (One credit each.) 

1. Classify this sentence according to its form, the nature of the 
affirmation, and the number of propositions, giving your reason for 
each statement. 

2. Write a// the distinct propositions expressed in the exercise. 

3. OF these, which is the leading or principal proposition ? 


4- Of the last-named proposition, what is the subject, and what}, 
the predicate ? 

5- Write a list of the modifiers of “said,” giving the c/ass or [4] 
kind of each. 

6. Write a list of the ¢ransitive verbs found in the exercise, at- 
taching to each its object or objects. 


7. Express “I shall give you an extra half-holiday this after- 
noon,” in the passive form, preserving the same mood, tense, and 
thought. 

8. Write a synopsis of the verb “struck,” in the interrogative 
form, through the indicative and potential moods, active voice, 
using “clock” for the subject. 

g- Write a synopsis of “ give’’ in third person, singular, in- 
dicative and potential moods, negative form, passive voice, using 
“it” for the subject. 

10. Write all the infinitives, active and passive, of “ think.” 

11. Parse “boys.” 12. Parse “said.” 13. Parse “when.” 14. 
Parse “twelve.” 15. Parse “that.” 16. Parse “shall give.” 17. 
Parse “you.” 18. Parse “this.” 19. Parse “afternoon.” [In 
parsing be careful to make all necessary statements concerning the 
etymology and syntax of the words, especially the principal parts 
of verbs, antecedents of pronouns, and the government or relation 
to other words. When you state the “ part of speech,” give the 
reason also.] 

20. To what class of words does “ half-holiday” belong ? 

21. Write a single sentence with a compound predicate, having 
the first part modified by an adverb, and the second by an object: 
ive element. 

22. Write the declension of “boys,” “1,” and “you.” 

23. Write the plural of “ man*of-war,” “drum-major,” “ piano,” 
“hero,” “leaf,” and “ cuff.” 

24. In what particular does a fersonal pronoun differ from all 
other pronouns ? 

(Twenty-five credits.) GEOGRAPHY. 

[1] 1. Define latitude; on what is it measured, and what is the 
greatest number of degrees of latitude? 

[2] 2. What is longitude; on what is it measured, and what is 
the greatest number of degrees? 

[1] 3. How many degrees of longitude correspond to an hour 
of time, and why so? 

[2] 4. What isthe distance in degrees (a) from the equator to 
the Arctic circle; (4) from tropic of Cancer to the Antartic circle ; 
(c) from the south pole to the Arctic; (@) from the north pole to 
the south pole? 

[2] 5. Jerusalem is situated 35° 32’ east, and in latitude 31° 15° 
north; the longitude of Valparaiso is 71° 37’ west, and its latitude 
33° 30° south. What is the difference in their longitude; in their 
latitude ? 

[2] 6. Name the principal forms of government, and a country 
under each one of the forms named. 

{1] 7. In what particulars are barbarous races in advance of 
savages? 

[1] 8. To what cause does Egypt owe its great fertility? 

{1] 9. In what part of the globe is it now winter ? 

[2] 10. Into what three parts may the surface of the United 
States be divided, and how is each drained? 

[1] 11. What is the outlet of Lake Champlain? 

[1] 12. In what direction does the peninsula of Greenland ex- 
tend? 

{1] 13. What separates Europe from Asia? 

[1] 14. Describe the route by water from Sebastopol to London. 
[1] 15. What are the principal wine producing countries of 
Europe? 

[2] 16. In what zones is each of the grand divisions of the earth 
located ? 

[1] 17. What is the general direction of most of the prominent 
mountain ranges of the earth? 

[t] 18. Name the largest river in ‘each grand division. 

[1] 19. What zone contains the most intelligent and enterprising 
nations ? 

[1] 20. Name a country which has no capital, and give the rea- 
son why it has none. 


(Thirty credits.) HISTORY. ‘ae 
[1] 1. What causes led to the adoption of the Constitution of 


the United States, in 1787 ? 
[1] 2. What changes have occurred in the location of the national 


capital ? 
[1] 3. What caused the “ Whisky Insurrection,” and where did it 


break out? ke 
[2] 4. How did we obtain possession of Louisiana, and what 
great advantage was derived from this acquisition ? 

[2] 5. Name as many States and territories as you can, that are 


embraced within the territory thus obtained. 

[1] 6. State in your own language the meaning of the term 
“right of search,” and the effect of its exercise. 

[1] 7. What territory has been added to our country through 


conquest, or as the result of war? 
1] 8. Name the most recent aguniiine of haerontye and give an 
th ans by which it was obtained. . 
‘the. geographical location of the following battles, 
and the war in which each occurred: Murfreesboro; Great Mead- 
ows; Brandywine; Lundy’s Lane; Monterey. ‘ 
[1] 10. Give an account of ne ig engagement which occurred 
i d war with England. : 
ppp account of any naval battle which occurred 
ing the late civil war. : 
ion of our country, and the work of each. 
[a one ‘Sour distinguished persons connected with the work 
of founding colonies, and ” aw each performed. 
Tell the story of Arnold’s treason. 
(3} +5 Name the priecipal wars of the colonies up to the time 
of 


the American Revolution. 
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Maine State Educational Association. 

The ninth annual meeting of the Maine State Educational As- 
sociation is to be held in Augusta, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day, of Thanksgiving week. The following papers have been 
promised : 

“The Teacher’s Work, its Responsibilities, Lights, and Shad- 
ows ;” by Rev. George Forsyth, of Bucksport. “ Qualifications of 
Teachers ;” D. L. Smith, Topsham. “ What shall we Teach in 
Common Schools ?” Ephraim Hunt, Portland. “A rational plan 
for study in graded schools;” B. Redford Melcher, Saco. “ Why 
have we so many poor teachers?” R. Woodbury, Farmington. 
“Practical education;” Rev. C. F. Allen, Orono. “Relation of 
education to labor ;” Prof. M. C. Fernald, Orono. “ Education at 
the Centennial ;” A. P. Marble, Worcester, Mass. “The art of 
illustrating ;” O. M. Cousins, Vassalboro, “Drawing in the pub- 
lic schools ;” J. M. Hawkes, Pembroke. “School hygiene ;” D. 
D. Patten, Portland. “ Use of Recitation ;” C. C. Rounds, Farm- 
ington. “School-house Ventilation;” W. H. Pennell, Portland. 
“Common sense elements in school ;” G. W. Bodge, Westbrook. 
“Intermediate schools ;” Prof. J. W. V. Rich, Kent’s Hill. 
“School discipline ;” A. F. Richardson, Bridgton. “ Faults in 
primary teaching, what, and how corrected ;” J. H. Hanson, 
Waterville. “ Natural history in primary schools ;” Rev. Dr. T. 
Hill, Portland. “The popularity to be sought by the Teacher ;” 
Rev. W. S. Knowlton, Houlton. “ Means of illustration in 
schools ;” A, P. Kelsey, Farmington. Other prominent educators 
are expected to take part in the discussions and exercises, and the 
prospect is good for a large and enthusiastic gathering. 


HEBRON ACADEMY.—Hebron, named from scripture, was in- 
corporated in 1792, from a plantation called Shepherdsville, in 
honor of its original proprietor, situated a few miles north of Me- 
chanic Falls, on the Grand Trunk railroad. The Academy was in- 
corporated in 1805, one year after my birth, being the oldest acad- 
emy in Oxford county. Its location is well chosen in regard to 
health, retirement, and picturesque scenery of hill and dale, in an 
independent farming community. By attending divine service, 
Sabbath, I learned that the pastor, Rev. Mr. Richardson (Baptist), 
was a worker, the right man in the right place: a large flourish- 
ing Sabbath School and Conference Meeting being conducted by 
him. Monday morning, being present at the devotional exercises 
of the pupils at the chapel, I was introduced to the school (whole 
number on the list 135) by the principal, as the first instance where 
a grandfather was present having grandchildren under his tuition. 
Every student is required to attend the morning devotions at the 
chapel, and the regular meeting of the Sabbath, or present a 
reasonable excuse for absence. Tuesday evening I attended the 
Lyceum. Principal in the chair. The music, declamation, select 
readings, discussion of a suitable question, and the reading of the 
Hebron Yourna/, a paper written by the scholars, were worthy of 
this pioneer of education of our fathers, now the nursery of Colby 
University, Waterville, which is now seen not only in the improve- 
ments of the grounds to please the eye, and the benefit of the 
school, but the furnishing good homes and well-enforced laws for 
the health and deportment of the students. From what I could 
learn from a week’s observation, the principal, J. F. Moody, A.M., 
of Hebron; preceptress, Miss H. M. Staples, of Hanover; music 
teacher, Miss Stetson, of West Sumner; teacher of drawing, Mrs. 
Turner, of Mechanic Falls, and R. C. Bradford, teacher of pen. 
manship, of Canton, are beloved by their pupils for their amiable 
qualifications, which are so requisite for every teacher of youth. 
In the Center, adjoining the meeting house, I noticed the monu- 
mental stone placed, by “ young men,” to the grave of their much 
beloved pastor, Rev. Mr. Tripp, who was the first settled pastor 
over the church in 1798, and continued forty-nine years, till re- 
moved by death, aged 86 years and 6 months, being known to all 
the county for the discharge of every duty. ‘The present pastor, 
near the academy, has one of the most beautiful and interesting 
private cabinets in the county, worthy of every lover of nature, 
especially the mineralogist. 

If all teachers of youth would put into practice the principles of 
“School Discipline” in the JOURNAL of October 9th, many of the 
dullest and most troublesome scholars would make interesting and 
industrious students. I know by experience. W. B. 


— Capt. H. C. Little has resigned his position on the Lewiston 
school committee, and J. G. Coburn, Esq., has been elected to 
succeed him. 


New Hampshire. 


Dover ScHoois,—C, O. Libby, chairman of the board of edu- 
cation, J. B. Stevens, Jr., clerk. High School—Edward D. Mason, 
principal, Ida C. Allen, A. Florence Moulton. Belknap Gram- 
mar—Channing Folsom, principal, Sarah E. Ham, Juliette Reyn- 
olds, Mary E. Piper. Sawyer Grammar—Daniel G. Thompson, 
principal, Lydia A. Drew, Sarah L. Hallam, Lottie A. Ham. 
Primary Schools—Hurd street: Mary E. Cartland, Mattie A. 
Peaslee, Mattie F. Littlefield, Delia L. Preston. School street: 


Matilda F. Rothwell, Mary A. Nudd, Helen M. Clark. Locust 
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street: Mary M. Estes, Fannie J. Hayes, Emeline B. Thompson, 
Alice S. Perry. St. Thomas street: Maria O'Neil, Nellie P. 
Wallingford. Washington street: Eva F. Chesley, Fannie T. 
Wallace, Alice H. Davis, Jennie L. Hanson. Sawyer: Isabel C. 
Hanson, Annie S. Rines, Ella F, Hayes, Affie A. Miles. Ungraded 
Schools; Blackwater—Lizzie A. Flander; Long Hill—Ellen F. 
Jenness ; Garrison Hill—Mary S. Smith; Upper Factory—Eva 
G. Ennis; Knox Marsh—Eunice Grant ; Tolend—Amanda Pick- 
ering; Littheworth—Amanda S. Young; Upper Neck—Marcena 
L. Neal; Back River—Bessie Bell; Lower Leck—Nancy W. 
Hoyt. Teacher of Music, Mary F. Duxbury. 


NortH Hampron.—John W. F. Hobbs, Esq., offers to build a 
$10,000 school-house at the Center. Ata meeting lately of the 
districts interested it was voted to consolidate and accept the gen- 
erous gift. Some men who read the Union and know what dan- 
gerous things progress and education are, violently opposed the 
movement, and declared that they would obtain an injunction to 
prevent tearing down the old school-houses as contemplated. The 
next morning the houses were “down.” The “ boys” did it. It 
is usual to moralize on such unlawful proceedings. Well, we are 
not sure but those naughty boys should be invited to canvass the 
State. 


FRANKLIN.—The new high-school building will be ready for 
occupancy during the winter. It is one of the finest in the State, 
and an honor to the enterprising town. 


Dr. WILLIAM Prescott, who died at his residence at Concord, 
on the 18th, deserves a record among the eminent educators of the 
State. He was born in Gilmanton, Dec. 29th, 1788. At the age 
of 16 he was indentured to a farmer, with the privilege of attend- 
ing a district school two months in a year, and previous to this 
he had never looked into a grammar or arithmetic. By gathering 
chestnuts in hours usually devoted to rest, he purchased Bing- 
ham’s American Preceptor, Pike’s Arithmetic, Murray’s small 
Grammar, and subsequently Morse’s Geography, and Perry and 
Walker’s Dictionaries, procuring the latter when he was about 21 
years of age. Serving through his apprenticeship of five years, 
he placed himself under the private instruction of two clergymen, 
learning mathematics, navigation, and land surveying. He com- 
menced the study of medicine with Dr. Kittredge, of Epping, in 
1811, and while pursuing his studies taught school in that town 
several years. He graduated from the Dartmouth Medical School 
in 1815; practiced in Gilmanton for 17 years, afterwards in Lynn, 
Mass., for 13 years, and since 1845 resided in Concord. In 1852 
he relinquished his practice to give himself to literary, scientific, 
and antiquarian studies. He was an active member of the Meth- 
odist church, and was also a fellow in the leading medical, anti- 
quarian, and scientific societies of the country. Dr. Prescott pre- 
pared numerous papers for various societies, many of which were 
published. He also collected many thousand specimens of miner- 
als, shells, etc., donating one collection of 2,500 specimens to Wes- 
leyan University, at Middletown, Conn. ; another of 2,500 to the 
N. H. Conference Seminary and Female College, at Tilton ; and 
another of 6,000 prospectively to Alleghany College, at Meadville, 
Pa.; and sold one of 10,000 specimens to the Ohio Wesleyan U ,i- 
versity, at Delaware, Ohio. He also contributed many hundred 
specimens to various academies, natural history secieties, etc., and 
owned a large and valuable collection at the time of his death. The 
Prescott Memorial will ever stand as a monument of his painstak- 
ing and industrious life. (We abridge the above from the States- 
man.) 

Isaac WALKER, A.M., Principal of Pembroke Academy, has 
been chosen editor of this column, and will take charge of it about 
the middle of November. 

— Miss Abby Holton, of Harrisville, recently teacher in the 
State Normal School, goes to Mobile, Alabama, as a teacher. 

— In the Roman Catholic parochial schools of Manchester, 
what are called “ reading-books for Roman Catholics” have been 
substituted for Hiilard’s, which have been in use-—A/irror. 

— Prof. R. A. Proctor is a good lecturer, on “The Infinities 
About Us,” but can not Manchester get in such lectures some 
other night than Sunday ? 

— Professor Austin, formerly principal of Meriden Academy, 
will spend the winter in California for the benefit of his health. 

— A Massachusetts girl lately left her bandbox in a Nashua 
depot, marked “Eira gun Mass.” It meant Ayer Function | 

— Agreeably te a vote passed at the recent annual session of 
the N. H. State Teachers’ Association, the State Superintendent 
has called a meeting of the teachers, officers, and persons con- 
nected with the educational interests of the State, at his office, on 
Saturday, Oct. 30, for the purpose of devising measures for an ed- 
ucational exhibit at the Centennial. 

— West Lebanon has just opened a new library of 800 volumes. 


Vermont. 


— A business meeting of the State Board of Agriculture, Manu- 
factures, and Mining was held at Burlington, Friday, Oct. 15th 
It was resolved that two joint meetings be held with the New 
Hampshire Board of Agriculture, one in Vermont and one in 
New Hampshire, and that the secretary be authorized, at his dis- 
cretion, to accept the invitation of the New Hampshire board, 
and to invite the New Hampshire board, upon such terms as he 


shall agree upon with the auditor. It was resolved that the num- 
ber of meetings to be held this winter be left to the secretary, and 
that he be directed to appoint as many as can be held by using 
and not exceeding the funds at the command of the board. 

The secretary announced requests for meetings to be held this 
winter, from West Rutland, Franklin, Cabot, Barre, Irasburgh, 
Chelsea, Pomfret, Canaan, Rochester, and Orwell. Upon motion 
it was resolved that the secretary be authorized to expend $200 for 
the analysis of such fertilizers for sale in the State as in his judg- 
ment seemed best. 

Prof. Peter Collier having presented his resignation as Secretary 
of the Board, on the ground of the demand of his department in 
the university for a larger measure of his time than could be 
given consistently with the full discharge of his duties as secre- 
tary, Mr. Hubbard presented the following resolutions, which were 
adopted: 

Resolved, That in accepting the resignation of Secretary Collier, 
the Board desire to express our appreciation of the ability and 
zeal which he has brought to the discharge of the important duties 
of the office, and the confidence which the Board and the people 
of Vermont entertain in his work. 

Resolved, That it is our hope that in severing his official rela- 
tions with the Board, Professor Collier will continue to céoperate, 
as far as he may be able, with the Board, and the people of the 
State, as heretofore, for the promgtion of the agricultural interests 
of Vermont. 

President Buckham, on the part of the University and State 
Agricultural College, having proposed that the university should 
relinquish Professor Collier to the work of the board, for the time 
required to hold ten public meetings, covering five weeks of the 
winter, Mr. Hubbard presented the following resolution, which 
was adopted : 

Resolved, That the work entrusted to us will not justify the 
Board in accepting the limitation to the services of the secretary, 
proposed by President Buckham. 

Upon motion of Mr. Pringle, the resignation of Secretary Col- 
lier was then accepted, to take effect November 3oth. Prof. 
Henry M. Seely, of Middlebury, was then elected unanimously as 


secretary, and the meeting adjourned sine die. 


Massachusetts. 


Boston. — A proposition is before the Boston Board of Alder- 
men to erect a bronze statue to Josiah Quincy, the second mayor of 
Boston. It will be placed in front of the City Hall, and the statue 
and pedestal are to cost $18,000, which is provided for by the in- 
crease of the bequest of Jonathan Phillips for adorning and em- 
bellishing the streets and public places of the city. 

The Boston Teachers’ School of Science re-opened Oct. 3oth, 
at 3:30 p. m., at the rooms of the society. The course for this 
year will be limited to sixteen lessons in Lithology, or the struc- 
ture and composition of rocks, by Mr. L. S. Burbank, illus- 
trated by specimens to be examined and tested by the mem- 
bers of the class. These lectures are free to the teachers of 
the public schools, and have been well attended. During last win- 
ter Mr. L. S. Burbank lectured on Mineralogy, and distributed 
some ninety odd sets of minerals, many of which are now being 
used in the public schools for the instruction of pupils. All the 
expenses, amounting to a considerable sum per annum, are paid by 
Mr. John Cummings, and in fact the courses owe their existence 
to his generosity. 

George S. Hillard was elected a trustee of the Public Library. 

Personal. —B. W. Putnam, of this city, has just returned from 
an extended summer campaign. He has been teaching drawing 
in Iowa and in New York, at institutes and in the normal schools. 
In Lowa he was doing institute work, and he tells us that he found 
this young State alive and anxious to be up with the times, and 
with her older sisters, in this matter of art education. Alonzo 
Abernethy, Superintendent of Public Instruction, in his instruc- 
tions to the institute conductors for 1875, published a syllabus of 
a course of lessons to be followed by them at the institutes, 

Not much has yet been accomplised, but a beginning has been 
made in the right direction, and the indications are that soon this 
State will, through her institutes, give the common school teachers 
such a knowledge of elementary principles and practice of Indus- 
trial Drawing as will enable them to teach successfully in the 
schools under their charge, — thus spreading a knowledge of the 
subject more rapidly than will be done in the States which rely 
more upon normal schools and less upon institutes for the diffu- 
sion of more advanced ideas and methods of education. 

After leaving Iowa, Mr. Putnam visited five of the normal 
schools of New York State, spending a week in each, giving les- 
sons to the advanced pupils during the day, and lecturing to the 
students and the public, evenings, upon subjects connected with 
Industrial Art Education. He visited in turn Fredonia, Brock- 
port, Geneseo, Cortland, and Oswego. He found these schools 
generally full and even overflowing with pupils. 

After using the opportunity thus offered for an inspection of 
these great educational centres, his testimony is that the Empire 
State may well be proud of her normal schools. In these schools, 
numbering from 200 to 350 pupils each, there is observable an 
earnestness of purpose, an intensity of application, and quickness 
of apprehension such as he has seldom or never witnessed before. 

The relations between the faculties and students he speaks of as 
being like that of a well-regulated and happy family in which the 


children, on the threshold of their majority, are seeking advice and 


counsel from their elders who have learned through experience. 
He thinks New York has nothing to learn from New England in 
the matter of normal schools, and that in the feature of a training 
school for practice we might well pattern from her. 

The statute requiring drawing to be taught in the public schools 
of the State, passed by the last legislature, is awakening an inter- 
est and calling attention to the subject very generally, and we 
may reasonably hope that in the normal schools and the teachers’ 
institutes there will soon be trained a band of teachers competent 
to give instruction in this important branch of education. 


LECTURE ON ART EDUCATION BY WALTER SMITH.—The prin- 
cipal of the State Normal Art School, Prof. Walter Smith, deliv- 
ered a lecture to the students on the course of the study to be 
pursued in the school. He said the full term was four years, and 
that much time was necessary to obtain a sound education in the 
several branchestaught. The first year was given to a study of ele- 
mentary drawing, the study of the alphabet of the art; the second 
to the study of form and color as applicable to industrial designs ; 
the third to the study of constructive art, and the fourth to sculpture 
and ornamental designing. The necessity for securing teachers 
capable of teaching in the schools of the State had compelled the 
establishment of this school, and its full course of study was needed 
for success in the work. The speaker claimed that drawing was 
but an exhibition of a mental process. Hard work and inspira- 
tion were counted as the two sources of success, and, while the lat- 
ter means is very uncertain, the first rarely fails to bring it about. 
In referring to the impression that the school demanded more of 
its pupils than the health of the average adult would bear, the 
speaker said it was alittle odd that less complaint came from those 
who took the study of the art school in addition to the regular 
drudgery of the day school, than from any others. The speaker 
closed by calling attention to the advantages of dividing the work 
of illustrated lectures, one taking the text, and one the drawing, 
so that each student shall obtain twice the advantage which he 
would by individual exertion. The lecture was of an eminently 
practical character, and was listened to with attention throughout. 


— The Rev. William T. Eustis has given, recently, to the public 
library of Springfield a valuable collection of books. 

— Mr. A. M. Powell, of the Northampton Free Press, has de- 
clined the presidency of Howard University at Washington. 

— E. A. Smith has been appointed truant officer in Somerville. 


Rhode Island. 


PROVIDENCE.—Death of Miss Celia F. Lewis. —The public 
schools of this city have sustained a very great loss in the death 
of Miss Celia J. Lewis, first-assistant in the Point street Grammar 
School. Bringing back with her, on her return from the summer- 
vacation, the seeds of disease, the unwearied labor of her ardu- 
ous position, to which she devoted herself unsparingly, developed 
the worst form of typhoid character, and she soon sank beneath 
the attack. A native of the city and educated in its schools, she 
early sought and obtained a place on the roll of teachers, and for 
twenty years has been a most faithful and efficient instructor. 
For nearly ten years she has filled the position of first-assistant, 
most of the time in the Elm Street Grammar School, of which 
the Point Street Grammar School is the successor. Coming to 
that position, which had, from the ability and zeal of her predeces- 
sors, acquired a most brilliant reputation for thoroughness of work 
and breadth of scholarship, she fully sustained, and even added to 
the renown already won. ‘Possessed of a genuine love of knowl- 
edge and conscious of the power of truth when it comes close in 
contact with the human mind, she was never satisfied till she had 
brought her pupils into such a relation with their various studies 
that their minds, as it were, naturally responded to the demand, 
and they henceforth acknowledge the controlling power from with- 
in, rather than rendered an unwilling obedience to external au- 
thority. 

Few teachers carry into their work a more active conscience, 
and hence we find her ever laboring for the highest good of her 
pupils and counting no labor too great, were it to inure to the per- 
sonal advantage of her charge. Moreover, her social life was 
marked by the same traits that were so conspicuous in her school 
life. Always in the forefront of every enterprise calculated to ad- 
vance the welfare of others, she was ever a consistent example of 
the principles she so vigorously enforced in the schoolroom. 

She will be sadiy missed, not alone by the pupils from whom 
she has been taken, nor by those with whom she has been more or 
less intimately associated in church and social relations, but by 
multitudes of those who have in past years been under her care, 
and experienced the value of her training and instruction, and 
who are now to be found in so many of the homes and places of 
business in our city. They will assuredly not willingly let her 
memory die. Verily she hath her reward. 


Warwick.—Dedication of Arctic School-house.—The citizens of 
Arctic school district met on Saturday evening, October gth, for 
the purpose of dedicating their new school-house. ‘The building 
is 25 x 48 feet, with addition on side next the street for entry. The 
main building is divided into two rooms of equal size and con- 


nected with folding doors, enabling the teachers to throw the two 
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rooms into one at will. The rooms are nicely furnished with com- 
fortable desks and chairs. Addresses were made by Mr. A. K. 
Barnes, Mr. John M. Nye, principal of the Crompton School, Mr. 
Roach, and Mr. A. J. Taylor. The meeting was brought to a close 
with a song from the choir. 


SouTH KINGSTON.—The Sewall school at Kingston, closed on 
the 7th inst., after a four months term. The school has been un- 
der the care of Mr. J. Marsland, assisted by Miss Mary E. Gard- 
ner. . . - At a meeting of the school committee on the 11th inst., 
it was voted to approve the vote of Wakefield district to lay a tax of 
$300, to continue their school. The monthly report of 
Rev. W. H. Kling, superintendent, was received, representing that 
the schools show marked diligence and progress, and that they 
have stood the test of rigid examinations; that the teachers have 
been, without exception, faithful, and commending them for the 
order maintained and the progress made in their respective schools; 
that a number of the school-houses have been put in a more suit- 
able condition, but suggesting that there is still a want of more 
maps, blackboards, etc., in the schools. 


Connecticut. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. — The Connecticut State 
Teachers’ Association held its twenty-ninth annual meeting at 
Hartford, Oct. 21st and 22d. The first session was held at High 
School Hall, on Thursday evening. Ralph H. Park, of New 
Haven, president of the association, called the meeting to order, 
and after the preliminary exercises introduced the speaker for the 
evening, Rev. Dr. S. R. Dennen, of New Haven, who delivered 
an able address upon “ True Culture.” He spoke of the great 
thing to be aimed at in education as the fixing of the mind upon 
some lofty ideal of what one will do and become. Education 
helps both to fix upon such an ideal, and to attain it. Culture, in 
the broadest sense, is found in the critical nurturing and the happy 
union of the physical, intellectual, and moral powers. No one of 
these elements can be neglected without impairing harmony and 
sympathy of culture. A well-poised character is the true index of 
culture. 

On Friday morning the association assembled in two sections, 
designated as the Graded School, and the Ungraded School sec- 
tions. Prof. W. B. Dwight, of the Normal School, presided in the 
first. C. C. Dudley, of Bridgeport, read an earnest and able 
paper entitled, “The Schoolroom versus Health.” He showed, 
in glowing language, the fearful evils which result from shutting 
up children for days and weeks in schoolrooms where the polluted 
poisonous atmosphere impairs the vigor of both body and mind, 
and plants the seeds of disease and death. He referred also to 
the influences which must be used to effect a remedy for these 
evils. 

The next appointment on the programme was a discussion of 
the question, “ Shall we have Kindergarten Schools ?” Very few 
of those present showed any inclination to participate in this dis- 
cussion, perhaps from want of familiarity with the subject. Sec- 
retary Northrop, being called upon, spoke at some length upon the 
peculiarities and advantages of this mode of training young 
children. 

Mr. S. Crosby, superintendent of schools in Waterbury, read a 
paper entitled “The Course of Study in Lower Grades.” He 
gave a thorough and careful review of the whole subject, and dis- 
cussed his proposition: “ The range of instruction in most of our 
public schools ought to be increased; how can this be accom- 
plished in the limited time during which a child is in school”? 
We would gladly give an abstract of this paper, but must be con- 
tent with this brief mention. 

James D. Whittemore, of the New Haven High School, read 
an able essay on “ Detention of Pupils after School Hours.” He 
deprecated detention for slight breaches of deportment, especially 
on the part of the younger scholars, and maintained that a judi- 
cious system of rewards would remove the necessity for such de- 
tention. He showed that while perfection should be the aim, the 
impossibility of attaining it should never be forgotten, and that 
what students require is correct habits and the love of knowledge, 
which detention tends to prevent. 

In the Second Section, Mr. H. E. Sawyer, of the Middletown 
High School, presided. Miss Booth, of the Brown School, Hart- 
ford, gave a clear exposition of the method of teaching penman- 
ship, and Mr. O. P. Ames of Waterbury, read an essay on the 
Science of Teaching. Mr. J. B. Welch, of Willimantic, read a 
Paper upon the great practical benefits which would follow the 
right teaching of geography. J 

Prof. I. N. Carleton, of the Normal School, gave an address on 
the prerequisites for success in teaching. He stated them to be 
these: First, that the teacher apprehend the great object of edu- 
cation, which is to perfect mankind physically, mentally, morally, 
and religiously ; second, soundness of attainment; third, a knowl- 
edge of mind, illustrated by the dependence of the representative 
faculty on the presentative faculty; fourth, a professional knowl- 
edge of methods of synthesis and analysis; fifth, good manners 
and good personal habits; sixth, a knowledge of the history of 
education; seventh, sympathy with children. 

After the morning session, there was a meeting of the commit- 
tee to make arrangements for having Connecticut educational in- 
terests represented at the Centennial in Philadelphia. Secretary 
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Northrop presented a report which was adopted by the committee, 
and later in the day by the association. (This report is given 
elsewhere.) 

At the afternoon session, after the introductory exercises, Rev. 
Dr. Judah Wecheler, pastor of a Jewish congregation in New 
Haven, read a paper on “Our Public Schools.” He spoke of the 
position of a teacher as of very great importance, because the 
public schools are the bulwark of liberty and republican institu- 
tions. He referred to the recent speech of President Grant, at 
DesMoines, Iowa, as an utterance of noble sentiments, and depre- 
cated all tendencies to sectarianism in the schools, from whatever 
quarter. But while no sectarian religion, of any kind, should be 
taught, there is abundant opportunity for inculcating the principles 
of all civilized religions, as truth, honor, integrity, etc. He advo- 
cated the reading in schools, of the Psalms of David in place 
of any other portion of the Scriptures. A discussion of the 
subject introduced by this paper, revealed very great and decided 
diversity of opinion, and a resolution that had been presented was 
laid on the table, thus ending the debate. 

Mr. Ariel Parish, superintendent of schools in New Haven, 
read a paper upon the field open in the future of education. Miss 
Curtiss, teacher of music in the South district school of Hartford, 
illustrated by a class of pupils the method of teaching the elements 
of vocal music. Prof. Homer B. Sprague, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
gave an address on the “Coéducation of the Sexes,” which he ad- 
vocated earnestly by arguments derived from experience. 

The evening session was opened with singing by the High-School 
choir, which had aiso enlivened previous séssions with their well- 
performed music. Officers were chosen for the coming year, and 
resolutions reported by a committee appointed at the first session 
were passed. 

Mr. Henry Bergh, of New York, the well-known friend of dumb 
animals, spoke upon the “ Superior and Inferior Animals,” show- 
ing what has already been accomplished by legislation for their 


protection, and intimating his belief in the immortality of their 
souls. 
This*address closed a meeting of unusual interest. 


Colleges. 


BaTEs.—The catalogue of Bates College for 1875-6, has recently 
been issued. It shows the college to be in a flourishing condition. 
The classes are large. The senior class has 25 members; the 
junior class 22; the sophomore class 23; and the freshman class 
26. There are 15 scholarships; ten are from the State, in the 
hands of the governor, and in bestowing them preference is to be 
given to the children of those who have fallen in the defence of 
their country, and always to students who are indigent and merito- 
rious. The Redington scholarship gives tuition to a lady student. 
This is supposed to’ be the first instance of such an appropriation 
in any of the colleges. There are the scholarships endowed by 
Alvin D. Dudley, Esq., of Haverhill, Mass.; by the Misses Fol- 
som, of Oldtown; and that endowed by Hon. P. C. Cheney, A.M., 
of Manchester, N. H., which tuition goes to a student from New 
Hampshire. Each student contemplating entering the Christian 
ministry, also receives aid. The preparatory schools are the 
Nichols Latin School at Lewiston, New Hampton (N. H.) Literary 
Institution, Maine Central Institute at Pittsfield, Lapham Institute 
at North Scituate, R. I., Green Mountain Seminary at Waterbury 
Center, Vt., Lyndon (Vt.) Literary Institution, Lebanon Academy, 
‘Maine, and Austin Academy at Center Strafford, N. H. The col- 
lege trustees are making an effort to raise funds to erect a suitable 
building for the Nichols Latin School. 


BowpoINn. — The boards of trustees and overseers held an ad- 
journed meeting on Tuesday, the 19th, at which little more than 
routine business was transacted. One or two matters of importance 
came up. Mr. A. H. Davis, of Worcester, who has been filling 
the chair of Latin, this term, was elected provisional professor until 
commencement in ’76. . . . Prof. A. S. Packard, Jr., of Salem, 
was appointed lecturer in certain branches of Natural His- 
tory. . . . The game of base-ball for the State-championship 
between Bowdoin and Bates, which was won by the latter by. im- 
porting two professionals from Massachusetts, has been declared 
“ off” by a judiciary committee of the State Association. Another 
game will therefore be played, probably on Saturday, Oct. 
23d. . . . Field Day, which was appointed for Oct. 16th, has 
been postponed until Oct. goth. The prizes are on exhibition at 
Allen’s on Main street. . . . The members of our university 
crew are practicing regularly on the river, as well as senior and 
sophomore class crews. There is some talk of having a regatta 
this fall, but we doubt if one will be held till next spring. 

Class of 1875.—R. R. Baston was recently married to Miss 
Lucy Ellen Edwards, of Monmouth; Baston has accepted the 
position of general agent in Montreal for J. B. Ford & Co. F. 
O. Baston is teaching the North Berwick High School. George 
C., Cressey is assistant in Mathematics in the Bath High School. 
W. J. Curtis is city editor of the Bangor Whig and Courier. C. 
A. Dorr is principal of the High School at Lisbon, Me. E. H. 
Hall is principal of Bethel Academy, Bethel, Me. W. E. Hatch 
is teaching school in North Shapleigh, Me. E. S. Osgood is a re- 
porter on the Eastern Argns. N. M. Pettengill- is teaching in 
Martinsburg, Ill. P. P. Simmons is teaching a high school in 
Mendon, Mass. F. B. Osgood is studying law in Fryeburg, Me. 


YaLe.—The Fall races came off Saturday. First, shell race, 
contested by the Law School and ‘junior-class crew, was won by 
the lawyers in 19.37. Second, single sculls, won by H. Livingston 
of the sophomore class beating T. A. Vernon, S. S. S., and W. A. 
Ransom of the sophomore class. Third, barge race between the 
freshman crews of Academics and Scientifics, and won by Aca- 
demics. Fourth, barge race between law crew, junior crew, and 
sophomore crew; won by juniors. 


Turts.—President Capen and Professor Fay represented Tufts 
at the recent convention of New-England colleges held at Am- 
herst. President Capen also delivered an address on education, 
at the general convention of Universalists last week at Lynn. . . 
Messrs. W. P. Beckwith, L. W. Aldrich, and H. L. Whithead 
represented the Kappa Chapter at the late convention of the Zeta 
Psi Fraternity in Boston. The session of the convention was very 
successful, and the closing banquet at the Revere House was 
largely attended and much enjoyed. . . The seniors are 
anxiously discussing the matter of class pictures and albums, but 
have not yet elected their photographer. The subject of class- 
day exercises is also attracting some attention. 


Dartmoutu.—T. D. Luce, ’75, has commenced the study of law with Briggs 
and Huse, Manchester. S. R. Towne, ’72, who has been instructor in gymnas- 
tics in the college for the last two years, has begun the practice of medicine at 
Brookfield, Vt.....The number of students at present connected with the college 
is 479, divided as follows among the various departments: Academical, 284; sci- 
entific, 76 ; medical, 84; agricultural, 29; civil engineering, 6.....The athletic 
sports that have taken place during the week have been a success, and we trust 
are only the beginning of a series that shall occur every year hereafter. The 
sports began on Wednesday afternoon, at two o'clock, with the hurdle race, the 
first heat of which was won by Clarke, ’76, C. S. D., in 22 seconds. Ingham, 
’77, won the second heat, in 22% seconds. The race was 120 yards, over 11 
hurdles, each 34% feet high. In the contest of throwing the base-ball, Clarke, 
*76, C. S. D., won the first prize, by a throw of 3:8 feet 11 inches; Staples, '76, 
second prize, by a throw of a99 feet 7 inches. The first heat of the hundred 
yards dash was won by Prescott, '77, in 11 seconds; the second heat by Haskell, 
’76, in 10% seconds. The next thing in order was the shell race between '76 
and ’78, over a 2% mile course on the Connecticut. Down to the first telegraph 
station, the seffiors were ahead, but at that point the Sophomores passed them, 
and kept the lead to the end, making the finish in 14 minutes 3844 seconds, 
against 14 minutes 5844 seconds for the seniors. At the conclusion of the race, 
’76 claimed.a foul a short distance below the start, which claim was allowed 
by the referee, the race to be re-rowed on Friday afternoon. The single scull 
race between Peabody, ’76, and Darling, ’78, came next, and was won by Pea- 
body, in 18 minutes 4144 seconds, Darling’s seat having slipped off soon after 
starting. The first contest on Thursday was throwing the hammer. Prescott, 
’77, won by a throw of 60 feet 10% inches, the weight of the hammer being 1844 
Ibs. In putting the weight, which also weighed 1844 lbs., Wallace.’77, won by a 
throw, of 26 feet 5% inches. The hundred yards dash between the winners of the 
heats of the day before, Haskell, ’79, Prescott, 77, and Staples, ’76, was won by 
Prescott, ’77, in 11% seconds. In the one-mile walk, Davis, ’77, won the first 
prize, in g minutes 36 seconds, and Pfeiffer, ’77, the second prize, in 9 minutes 
56 seconds. The best three jumps, using weights, were made by Flint,’76, he 
jumping 30 feet 2% inches. The mile run was won by Stimson, ’76, in 5 min- 
utes 4144 seconds. Edson, ’78, came in second, in 6 minutes 17% seconds. The 
wheelbarrow race, which was the most amusing feature of the f ’s sports, 
was won by Whitcomb, ’76. The running long jump, the last exercise of the 
forenoon, was won by Young, ’79, his best jump being 17 feet 8 inches. At two 
o'clock the standing long jump was called. Goodhue, ’76, won by a jump of 
10 feet 5% inches; Whittlesey, ’78, C. S. D., second—1o feet 3 inches. The 
concluding hurdle race was then run by Clarke, ’76, C. S. D., and Ingham, ’77, 
and was won by Clarke, in 215% seconds. The three-mile walk was won by Park- 
hurst, ’78, in 29 minutes 3044 seconds, Sayres, ’76, coming in second, in 30 min- 
utes 11% seconds. ‘Ihe three-mile run was won by Lamb, ’79, in 19 minutes 734 
seconds, Stimson, ’76, coming in only a quarter of a second behind. The hop, 
skip, and jump was won by Goodhue, ’76—distance, 37 feet 3% inches; Young, 
’79, second—distance, 36 feet 10% inches. The running high jump was won by 
Ingham, ’77—height, 4 feet 11 inches; Bridgman, ’76, second—height, 4 feet 10 
inches. The standing high jump was won by Kenaston, ’79; height, 3 feet 11 
inches. In the sack race, over a course of 100 yards, Hall, ’76, came in victo~ 
rious, in 41% seconds, Bartlett, 77, C. S. D., being second. The quarter-mile 
run was won by Ingham, 77, in minute 54% seconds; Prescott, ’77, came in 
second, in 1 minute 11 seconds. The last was a three-legged race, and was won by 
Staples and Whitcomb, ’76, in 12% seconds. Friday afternoon, the race between 
*76 and ’78 was re-rowed. Dodd, of the sophomore crew, and Gerrish, substi- 
tute, were both sick, however. and Paul, a new man who had not beenin a shell 
before this season, was put in to fill the vacancy. This was a sad disadvantage 
to the’78 crew, and ’76 came in victorious, not equaling the time which the soph- 
omores made on Wednesday, however. On Saturday afternoon, the race be- 
tween ’76 and ’79 took place, and was won by ’76, thus gaining. them the colors. 
The single scull race between Peabody, ’76, and Newhall,’79, resulted in a vic~ 
tory for Peabody. Saturday evening, at eight o’ clock, the presentation of the colors 
to the victorious crew, and of the prizes to the winners in the athletic sports, took 
place, and was a very pleasant affair. The music was furnished by the Dart- 
mouth Glee Club. At the conclusion of these exercises, the seniors held a rejoic- 
ing in Reed Hall. 

Harvarp.—The club races will take place on the 3oth...-In response to a 
challenge received by Harvard from Canada, to play a match-game of foot-ball 
against a picked fifteen from all Canada, the Harvard party left for Montreal last 
Thursday, were royally received and entertained by the Canada Association, and 
badly discomfitted the picked champion array at their own game, the next morn- 
ing. The boys returned Monday...-- The fall meeting of the Athletic Associa~ 
tion will be held on Jarvis field, Saturday, Nov. 6, at2 p.m. The order of con- 
tests will be as follows: Mile run; mile walk; running high jump; 100 yards 
dash, trial heats; half-mile run; running long jump; 100 yards dash, final heat : 
two-mile run; 120 yards hurdle race, ten hurdles; three-mile walk; quarter-mile 
run.....Every table at Memorial Hall is full, and there are many applicants 
unable to obtain accommodation. 


Amuerst.—The Association® of College Presidents met at Amherst last 
Wednesday. Representatives from twelve New-England colleges were present. 
class of ’77 has formed a foot-ball twenty. W. Morrell was elected captain, and 
C. H. Barber vice-captain. .... The Amherst nine beat Princeton last Saturday, 
sto6. There was much rejoicing among the students here, who celebrated the 
victory with bonfires, music, etc. ....Several cases of typhoid fever are reported. 
...-L. G. Beck has been elected commodore of the navy, vice S. R. Johnston, 


who is Germany. 
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Varieties. 


— The following unique resolution was passed at the late ses- 
sion of the New York State Teachers’ Association: “That we 
recommend that one day of each autumn and spring be kept as 
‘tree day,’ and that on that day, when it shall be possible, all of 
our schools plant shade-trees upon the school green.” 

— The Viceroy of Egypt has applied $65,000, subscribed for a 
monument to him, to found a great public school in Alexandria. 

— English is to be made a compulsory study in the Russian 
gymnasiums for girls. : 

— A spirited school journal in Spain is bringing bull-fights into 
disrepute. 

— What’s ina name? A great deal sometimes. In Illinois is 
a schoolmaster whose name is Xerxes Xantippe Crum—a dread- 
ful anti-climax, but that’s his name. Just think of that master 
taking his seat, and merely remarking, “ My name’s Xerxes Xan- 
tippe; and I expect order in this school!” Wouldn’t those boys 
go in for heaven’s first law beautifully >—Mewport Mercury. 


— Reports from the secretary of the American Colonization So- 
ciety indicate that the colony in Liberia is prospering. New planta- 
tions are developing, commodious dwellings are being built, and the 
schools and churches are well attended. This is encouragiug, as 
the educational movements have of late years been declining, and 
the schools which at one time sent out the most students who 
creditably filled important positions in the Republic have suffered 
greatly from lack of efficient teachers. 

— Yale College is 175 years old, and during this time it has had 
ten presidents. Dr. Woolsey occupied the president’s chair for a 
quarter of a century. 

— It is said that in the English Cyclopedia there are 140,000,000 
letters; in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 118,000,000; in Apple- 
ton’s (American) Cyclopedia 65,000,000; and in Chambers’, 54,- 
000,000. 

— An Indiana man raised from 130 grains of wheat, taken from 
an Egyptian tomb, the first year two quarts, the secand year two 
bushels and a half, and this year he expects a yield of twenty 
bushels. It is said to be a superior grain. 

— The following is a portion of an advertisement in the London 
Economist : “ This is a contrivance which, applied to the nose for 
an hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the member 
consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly shaped to perfection. 
Any one can use it, and without pain.” 

— Acorrespondent of the London 7imes writes: “I think that 
it is a fact worth noting that only on the four following occasions 
since 1773, has the Bank of England minimum rate of discount 
been so low as 2 per cent., at which it now stands, namely: April 
22, 1852, to January 6, 1853; July 24, 1862, to October 30, 1862; 
July 25, 1867, to Nov. 19, 1868; July 13, 1871, to Sept. 21, 1871.” 

— The Rev. Dr. Tiffany, of Chicago, has been elected by the 
trustees and faculty as one of the university preachers of Cornel] 
University. 

— Professor Hartt left Rio Janeiro recently to begin his geolog- 
ical survey of Brazil, which it is expected will require seven years 
to complete. 

— The Observer calls attention to an act passed by the last ses- 
sion of the New-York Legislature, incorporating the Sisterhood 
of Grey Nuns. It authorizes the superintendent of Public In- 
struction to receive diplomas granted by any seminary of the sis- 
terhood in that State, and issue thereon certificates to the effect 
that such graduates are qualified teachers of the common schools. 
The Odserver says this is a privilege possessed by no Protestant 
school, and thinks the law ought not to stand another year. 

— The reason of so many shooting stars is that our earth is a 
revolver. 

— The New-York State Teachers’ Association recently consid- 
ered the Compulsory Education act of that State. “The senti- 
ment of the convention seemed to be that the law is a failure, be- 
cause school officers do nothing to prevent truancy and non-at- 
tendance.” 

— The hull of the Lawrence, Commodore Perry’s flagship in 
the battle of Lake Erie, which has lain in Misery Bay in the har- 
bor of Erie since 1834, has been raised recently. 

— The German excavation at Olympia, Greece, will begin imme- 
diately, the point fixed upon being about 30 or 40 meters east of 
the Temple of Jupiter. 

— One of Tennyson’s lines was quoted in his presence as a 
happy instance of a natural expression of a spontaneous thought, 
when the poet said: “I smoked a dozen cigars over that line.” 

— Mr. Wendell Phillips has been presented, by the Irishmen of 
Boston, with the new edition of the Encyclopzdia Brittanica, to ex- 
press their admiration of his oration on Daniel O’Connell. 

— Mr. T. B. Aldrich has returned from Europe. Dr. Dio. 
Lewis is in California, where he proposes to remain permanently. 

— Frank T. Bowles, son of B. F. Bowles, has entered the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, as a cadet engineer, and a son of Colonel 
J. B. Parsons, of Northampton, has also been appointed to the 
Naval Academy. 

— Massachusetts is putting in claims for both orator and poet 
at the Centennial exhibition. The Springfield Republican has rea- 
son to believe that the choice for orator will fall upon Charles 
Francis Adams, and that for the poet on Mr. Longfellow or Mr. 


New Publications. 


A PRACTICAL COURSE WITH THE SPANISH LANGUAGE. By H. M. 
Monsanto and L. A. Languellier. New York: Ivison, Blake- 
man, Taylor & Co. ; 1875. 

This new candidate for popular favor fully carries out the idea 
expressed by the Spanish motto on the title-page, Pocos preceptes 
y mucha practica, or few precepts and much practice. The pro- 
duction of two gentlemen well known as practical and successful 
teachers, who are thoroughly familiar with the subject, and follow- 
ing Woodbury’s plan with the German, it lays before the student in 
a clear and methodical form the many beauties of the noble Cas- 
tilian tongue, while it explains the difficulties and peculiarities, idi- 
omatic or otherwise, in a manner that is lucid, intelligent, and con- 
sistent. Much attention is devoted to the augmentatives and di- 
minutives of the adjectives and nouns, which give so much richness 
and variety to the language ; to the proper construction of sen- 
tences, and to the various forms of the verbs regular and irregular, 
there being at the end of the volume an alphabetical table of the 
irregular and defective verbs, which is followed by a general vocab- 
ulary of all the words used in the different exercises, with a short 
account of the formation of the Spanish language, with the Cas- 
tilian text alongside the English. We heartily commend this 
grammar, and hope that it may be the means of inducing many to 
acquire a knowledge of a language which, attractive as it is in 
itself, must prove more and more useful in proportion as the com- 
mercial and political relations of this country become more ex- 
tended with Cuba, Mexico, and other countries where Spanish is 
spoken. We will add that the book is attractive in its binding, 
typography and arrangement similar to, though somewhat smaller 
in size, than the French grammar issued some two years ago by 
the same authors and publishers from whom the present volume 
emanates. 


Tue Story Author, Prof. J. D. Dana; 
publishers, Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. Price, $1.00, 


The science of Geology is new. The older ones have not 
studied it in school or college ; many of the young people have 
ended their school days without advancing far enough to reach it 
in their course. Many who have studied it have a great many 
whys unanswered. This book will meet a felt want of all such. It 
is a sublime story, told with a sublime simplicity that a child can 
understand. No work by this distinguished geologist seems to us 
such a fit representation of the man—modest, unpretending, and 
yet revealing to you at every step the vast erudition of its author. 
Although we had studied his manual of Geology in our college 
days, yet we found this a charming story from beginning to end. 


New EDITION OF THE “ SCARLET LeTTeER.” Author, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne ; publishers, Osgood & Co, Price, $1.25. 


This is the first volume of the new edition of Hawthorne’s 
works. It is in the same style of “ Little Classics,” with which all 
our readers are undoubtedly familiar. The type is clear while con- 
densed, making the volume of a handy, portable size. {n this time 
of centennial studies, the Scarlet Letter will be read with special 
interest, as its characters and scenes are laid a hundred years 
bygone, in the colony of Massachusetts. No handsomer edition 
could be asked for than this. 


NINE LittLe Author, Miss Woolsey (Susan Coolidge); 
publishers, Roberts Brothers. 

The nine little goslings are nine little tales, which are told in a 
pleasant way for children, say ten years of age. Had this been 
Miss Woolsey’s first book she would hardly have gained the repu- 
tation she now has through her “ New Year’s Bargain.” This will 
undoubtedly be a very saleable book for the holidays. 


ILLUSTRATED HomEs, AND How to MAKE THEM. Author, E. C. 
Stedman ; publishers, Osgood & Co, Price, $2.00. 


The author is an architect. He mingles wise and humorous say- 
ings with suggestive and sensible remarks on house architecture, 
The book gives floor plans and elevations of different styles of 
houses, and above all, gives hints that will be most valuable to any 
contemplating building a house for a home. The book is valu- 
able for the matter it contains, and, were the heliotrope illustrations 
more clear, it would be doubly valuable for its illustrations, 


PLEASANT READING.—To an American the history of England 
must always be of interest. That little island over the sea, which 
would hardly make the fraction of some of our States, was yet the 
home of our forefathers. It is the Mecca to which we all hope to 
make a pilgrimage. From it arose that idea of freedom which is 
our birthright. The glorious language we speak, the treasures of 
literature we value, all had their origin in England. The very nur- 
sery tales of our youth are tinctured through and through with 
English names and life. “Our little mother-isle, God bless her !” 

To trace the progress of a nation from small beginnings until it 
becomes a mighty power, is a task for any historian. Very few 
have been able to accomplish it. The histories even now used as 
text-books treat more of battles, court intrigues, plagues and fam- 
ines, conquests and defeats, than the real substantial triumphs of 
a people. There are few wars that are holy, although the combat- 
ants persuade themselves to the contrary ; there are still fewer that 
are decisive in results, so that the battles of history that have ad- 
vanced civilization may be numbered on the fingers. It is in the 
struggle of a nation towards mental power, freedom, religious 


growth, political strength and breadth of view, that we really read 


its story. We may safely relegate the battles to the limbo of tour- 
naments and fox-hunts. 

We have been reading Mr. J. R. Greene’s “ A Short History of 
the English People,” with real delight. It is not our province to 
review it, even had we the ability and the time, All that we wish 
is to record our personal appreciation of its excellence, and to call 
the attention of such as have not seen it, to a real treat. 

As we begin far back, in almost unchronicled time, we follow 
the English people through all their mutations with a renewed in- 
terest. We seem to be living with them. It is not the story of 
kings alone that we read. The poet, the inventor, the statesman, 
each has a place in the record. We learn the customs of the 
special time, the current opinions, the costumes, the amusements ; 
yet our author is never prolix. Shakespeare has a larger space 
allotted him than the conquering Henry V. Milton is a more 
prominent character than James I. To instance one peculiarity of 
this charming book, and it is but one instance from many that 
could be cited: we defy any one to read the chronicle of the reign 
of Elizabeth, the story of the Armada, the life of the court, without 
feeling the personality of the brave, parsimonious, shrewd, irrelig- 
ious, noble, coquettish, lying, puerile, yet essentially magnificent 
queen. So, too, with Mary, Queen of Scots. Her life stands out 
in color as if painted by a skillful artist. 

Often some current anecdote is introduced to point the moral of 
the text. The time speaks, as it were, for itself. We meet, too, here 
and there, with a bit of splendid imagery or picturesque descrip- 
tion. Ordinarily we do not care for the origin of boroughs and par- 
liaments, or the working of corn-laws, as an amusement. We 
shun the Irish question, even when treated by Mr. Froude. We 
desire such subjects diluted, yet here we find them fascinating 
without being watery. 

To any one teaching history, in school or college, this volume 
must be invaluable. It should be on every student’s table. We 
have approached it merely from the literary side, but we are sure 
that from the scholastic it is equally good. We have thrown 
novels, sermons, essays, lexicons, and even‘educational newspapers 
aside, while perusing this history. It is simply a history of a people, 
not of its rulers. It is the people, after all, who force the mon- 
archs out of or into power. It is the biography of a nation, which, 
from humble beginnings, has grown into the grandest in the world ! 

W. W. Bz 


— The Educational Voice uttered its first words at Pittsburgh, 
Penn., October, 1875. It is the organ of the school directors and 
teachers of Western Pennsylvania, is devoted to literature, science, 
and art, and its first notes have no uncertain sound. It is a 
monthly paper, at the low price of $1.00 per year, and the first 
number is ably edited and well made up. It is well worthy of a 
strong support by the teachers of the Keystone State. THe New- 
ENGLAND extends a cordial right hand to the new Voice from the 
Middle States. May it always be a clear, outspoken voice for the 
true interests of education, 

— Dr. W. T. Lucky edits the Los Angeles Schoolmasier, Calitor- 
nia. It is published every Wednesday, and 1,500 copies are dis- 
tributed free to the patrons of public schodls in that county. The 
Schoolmaster is a lively and enterprising little paper, is full of good 
things, draws freely from the NEw-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDuca- 
TION, and, with one exception, gives due credit to our journal, 

— The School Bulletin is a good educational paper. New York 
teachers should take it and the New ENGLAND JOURNAL OF Ep- 
UCATION. 

— Prof. Henry Coppée, LL D., president of the Lehigh Univer- 
sity, has undertaken the editing and annotating of the American 
edition of the Count of Paris’ “ History of the Civil War in Amer- 
ica,” the first volume of which appears the last of October. Dr. 
Coppée’s large military experience, fhaving graduated from, and 
subsequently held a professorship at West Point, having served in 
the Mexican War, and being the author of well-known military 
works, renders him peculiarly fitted for this task, Mr. L. F, 
Tasistro, for many years translator for the State Department at 
Washington, has the translation in charge. The history, so far as 
issued, has the highest praise of the critical journals of England 
and America, and its translation will, unquestionably, for years to 
come be the History of the War. 

— Rev. A. D. Mayo, A. M., of Springfield, Mass., is prepared 
to respond to a limited number of calls to lecture before associa- 
tions, schools, and school institutes. He has a varied list of 
topics on European Travel; Scenes in the Adirondacks ; the White 
Hills ; the Mammoth Cave ; Education for Normal Schools, and 
General Topics. His subjects on education are: Parents and 
Teachers; The Farmer at his Books; The Teachers and the 
People ; Methods of Moral Instruction in Common Schools ; The 
Religious Question in the Common School ; The Common School 
and Public Morality ; The New Methods of Education ; The Edu- 
cation of Woman; American Problem for Educated Men; The 
Children’s Right to Education ; Normal Schools and their Grad- 
uates ; The Childlike Spirit in the Teacher ; The Spirit of School 
Discipline ; Discipline in Common Schools ; Beauty in the Sohool- 
room ; The Manners and Morals of the Recitation-room ; What 
to Read and How to Teach Reading ; The Position of Teachers in 
American Society. His discussions are original, fresh, and lively, 
and his style and manner are very attractive. 


— It is said that Mr. Allen Putnam is writing a book upon the 


Salem witchcraft, from the spiritualist’s point of view. 
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Publisher’s Notes. 


Our Offer to send the paper from October rst, 
or date of receiving subscription, to Jan. rst, 1876, 
for 50 cents, to any person, whose name was sent 
us by an old subscriber, has been generally ac- 
cepted ; 80 much so that the three issues, October 
2, 9, and 16, are exhausted. We have printed an 
extra number this week, and shall now commence 
all this class of subscriptions from this date. 


Good Words ‘spoken for, and good names 
sent to our JOURNAL, will aid us and the work of 
teaching. 

A Little Work will do great good. 


The Joynes-Otto German Course, 
FOR PUBLIC & ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


First Book..---- $ .40 | Specimen copies to Teachers, half 
Seconp BooK..-- 1.00] price. Applicants please refer to 
READER. +++ 1.25 | this advertisement. 


HENRY HOLT & Co., 


39 25 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SYSTEM 


School Records. 
SIMPLE, CONVENIENT, LABOR-SAVING, CHEAP. 
EACH COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


No. 1, Dairy MonTHLy Recorp, Pocket Form. 
Names written but once per term,—price 75 cents. 

No. 2, MoNTHLY AND YEARLY REcorp. 
One entry of names sufficient for all particulars, for 
one year es folio, $1.00. 

No. 3, MonTHiy Year Carp, one card lasts a year. 

No. 4, MontHuty Term Carp, one card lasts a term. 

No. 5, Weekty Term Carp, one card lasts a term. 


Nos. 3, 4, and 5 are Report-Cards, showing pupil’s record 
in Attendance, Deportment, and Scholarship. Price of each 


with envelopes, & 50 per 100. 
6a7> Sample Sheets of 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of 15 cents. . 


TAINTOR BROS. & CO.., Publishers, 


38 tf 758 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WIDE-AWAKE PLEASURE BOOK 
The Children’s Book of the Season. 


Fut, or Bricut Stories, SPARKLING SKETCHES, AND 
BgautiruL By 
Mrs. Moulton, Sophie May, Ella Farman, E. 
Stuart Fost Wm. M. Baker, George 
McDonald, Rossiter Johnson, and 
other famous writers. 
With Numerous Splendid Iilustrations. 


On the finest paper ; page a little larger than the “ Chatter 
”” ; 400 pages, elegantly printed at the University Press ; 
Black and gol hromo side. Price 


die; $1.50. 
one the freshest and choicest Book for 
= People, will do well 


to ask their Bookseller for it be- 
supply is exhausted. 


SOME OF 


D. LOTHROP & CO.’S 
Autumn Books; 


JUST READY. 


BARBARA. By the author of “ Silent Tom.” 16mo, 

A story of superior merit, with characters of high order, 
and finely drawn. ; 

BONNIE ARIE. By the author of “ Evening Rest.” 
Large r6mo. Illustrated. 1.50 

It is admirable. It will encourage and help ministers, 
Sabbath-school teachers, and all who are working in 
a hard field, and facing formidable obstacles. 

STILL HOUR; or, Communion with God. By Prof. 
Austin Phelps, 'D.D. New edition. Plain.......... .60 
Tinted paper, 1.00 

CUNNING WORKMEN. By “Pansy.” 16mo. II- 

A story of rare interest and value to all those interested 
in Sunday-school work. 

CHARLEY LAUREL. By W. H. G. Kingston. 
Large 16mo. Illustrated. 
Intensely interesting and graphic stories of sea-life. 

DR. DEANE’S WAY, and other Stories. By Faye 
Huntington and “ Pansy.” 16mo. Illustrated 

authors’ names are a sufficient guarantee for its 
value and interest. 

LITTLE MOTHER & HER CHRISTMAS (The), 
and other Stories. By Phebe McKeene. With 11 orig- 
inal illustrations by G. 1.00 

beautiful picture of family life. 

MRS. DEANE’S WAY. By Faye Huntington. 16mo. 

¢ value and happiness of trusting in God happily ex- 
emplified. ~~ 

THE TEMPERANCE REFORMATION, and its 
Claims upon the Christian Church. By Rev. James 
Smith, of Scotland. Octavo. 403 PAGES. 2.50 
The Prize Essay for which 250 guineas were paid. 

MY PETS, and other Stories. 18mo. With numerous 
beautiful pictures for the little ones ..........++ 

PAPA’S BOY. By Mrs. C. E. D. Davis. 16mo. II- 

A charming story, with 11 original illustrations by Jessie 
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, For sale at the Bookstores, or sent post-paid by the pub- 
lishers, on receipt of price. Please send for full catalogue. 
D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
38 and 40 Cornhill, Boston. 


SECURE FOR YOUR LIBRARY the 


NEW-ENGLAND 


FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Cash require. 
Address 


I1t and 113 William St. NEW YORK, 


A. S. BARNES & CoO., 
32 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 


Subscription, One Dollar. With CE SOLARD JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, $3.40 for both journals. 
with order. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Ridpath’s School History 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


half price. Specimen pages sent free on application. 


34m 


Educators are earnestly invited to critically examine this new and valuable work. Among its many distinctive 
excellences are the unity, accuracy, and brilliancy of the Narrative; its freedom from prejudice and partiality ; 
the elegance, beauty, and originality of the Style, and its superb Illustrations. These consist of beautifully col- 
ored chronological charts, applying the objective method to the study of History; a series of progressive maps, 
showing the territorial growth and changes of the country ; numerous topographical diagrams, and over forty first- 
class portraits of the most distinguished characters who have figured in our history. 
Scores of able critics have congratulated the author on his signal success in adapting the work to the need 
of both teacher and student. Price $1.75. Copies for examination to Teachers and school-officers on receipt of 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


1003 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dr. Nichols’ Wrought Iron 
FURNACE. 


The question of properly 
heating and ventilating 
houses is one of such vi- 
tal importance in a san- 
itary as well as an econ- 
omical sense, that no one 
can afford to disregard 
the merits of such an 
heating apparatus as will 
obviate the danger users 
of Cast Iron Furnaces are 
subjected to in the con- 
tinual leakage of poison- 
ous gas and dust, for it is 
impossible to construct 
. furnaces of castiron and 
secure impermeability 
to gases. 
[Pat. Mch. 28, 1871.) The many points of su- 
a ag in the form of construction, as invented 
Dr. Jas. R. Nichols, Editor of Boston Journal 
of Chemistry, are apparent, and appeal at once 
to the common sense of the purchaser, for this 
furnace does away with the serious objections 
which have existed against hot-air furnaces, and 
its sanitary advantages are such as to commend 
it to the attention of all intelligent house owners 
and heads of families. 

The Pamphlet, containing matter of interest 
to users of Hot-Air Furnaces, will be furnished 
upon application. 

ELEVEN SIZES, BRICK AND PORTABLE. 

Manufactured by Le BOSQUET BROTHERS, 
HAVERHILL, MASS. {37° Office and Sales- 
room, 14 ord Street, Boston. 38h 


White’s Furnace. 
PLATE IRON. TRIPLE BRADIATOR: 


An experience of twenty-eight 
years warrants us in presenting 
mm this to the public. 


It has more power and heat- 
ing capacity than any other Fur- 
face in the market. For ease of 
management, freedom from dust 
and gas, and economy in fuel, it 
has no equal. 

The Radiating surface is se//- 
clearing. The Flues cannot 
filled or choked up with coal, and 
the ashes which may accumulate 
in them can be easily and surely 
emoved. 

Has a new combined ANT1- 
CLINKER SHAKING AND 
. DUMPING GRATE, with ever 
Patented F¥une 15, 1875. and handle, which can be opera: 
ted by any person, and cannot be carelessly thrown out 
bottom-side up. Has the most cafacious 
Ash-pit with adjustable Sifting Grate ever made. 
AN EXAMINATION WILL SATISFY ANY ONE OF ITS MERIT. 
Estimates for Heating and Ventilating all classes of 
buildings, furnished on application. 
0. W. WHITE & CO. 
Nos. 64 and 66 Union STREET, BOSTON. 


git 


Reading Nursery. 


HARDY FRUIT 
SHADE, awn ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, SHRUBS, 
EVERGREENS, &c. 
BB. at this Nursery, grown on the spot, suited 
4) to this latitude. 


-eight years of 
advise what it is well to 
plant; and our culture, if examined, will 
enable visiters to see how to treat trees. 


stock of EVERGREENS, 
It is proper to plant 
September. 


i in this 


immense 
in large variety. 
Evergreens in early 


Extra large APPLE and PEAR, ROCK 
MAPLE, &c., &c. 


for Catalogue, containing 4o pages, 
vines illustrations and much instruction. 


J. W. MANNING, 


READING. MASS. 


Trish Funiper. 
34 


# celebrated $1,000 Prize Serjes: 16 vols., $24.50;—The 
$500 Prive 8 vols., ‘The new $309 
nes: 13 vols., $16.75; — ‘an an 
other choice Publi 


ab D. LOTHROP & CO., BOSTON. 


FOR 
THE NEW-ENGLAND 
UNTIL 
JANUARY, 1876. 


50c 50c 


hers, and all others in want of School Furniture, is invited to the SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK which has been perfected 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 
thoroughly tested through thirty years experience. The 


W. C. SHATTUCK’S SCHOOL FURNITURE Manufactory, 
[The above Engraving represents eight lines of School Desks, suitable for all ages of Scholars, from 4 years upwards.] 


No. 73 Fulton Street, BOSTON. 


The attention of School Committees, Teac! 


and 


** ORIGINAL BOSTON SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK,”’ 


has stood the test of experience and given entire satisfaction in every instance Purchasers of School Furniture are cautioned against the “Combination” and “‘ Foldi 


as I can refer them to many places that have tried and condemned them. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


” Seats, 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


SCHOOL DESKS, SEATS, TEACHERS’ DESKS, SETTEES, &c., constantly on hand. 


Joseph Gillott’s 


STHEL PENS 
Of the Old Standard Quality. 


Jo 
‘l'rapr M 
ans | Warranted. 


soph Gillott’ s,) seseriptive name 
Designating No. 


The well known original and popular Numbers, 


303, 404, 170, 351, 


332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


91 John Street, NEW 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


YORK. 
5 


iii 


SILICATE. 


Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
Finish, Enduring Black, Fine and 


d 
Sm 


THE UNRIVALE 


SILICATE 


A suitable Brush, 75 cts. 
do well vi <— in any quantity. Boarps or EpucaTion 
solid, fine stone surface. 


N.Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Sole Proprietors, 


191 Fulton, corner Church Sts., N. Y. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


School Stationery and Furniture. 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 
sent on application, with stamp. 


_ SILICATE 


a 
LEAD or SLATE PENCIL. 


Sold at all School Book and Stationery 
Stores. N. Y. Book Slate Co. 
191 Fulton St, Cor. Church. 


FIRST-CLASS WHITE BRISTOL 
4 VISITING CARDS, ali 10 varieties ; 


with your name neatly printed on them all, sent post-paid to 
any address by RETURN MAIL, upon receipt of 25 Cta. 


Sample sheet, 60 different designs for 


Ww. Cc. Cc 
46 Kneeland St., Boston, 
[State where you saw this advertisement. ] 


each new order 
14.eb 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Betablished in 1837. 4 

uperior Belis of Co rand Tin, 
mounted with the be tary Hang- 
ings, for Churches, ‘Schools 5 


Warran 
lilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cincinnath, 


THE CELEBRATED 


For State or Lead Pencil, 
A anil extensively VSED 
for the last Six Years by tie 


Boards of Rdncation 


New York, Philadelphia, 
Towns, Schools. 

Stores and 

Stationers keep them (son) 
N.Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 Fulton St., cor. Church. 
free, Sample to Teachers 


| 
| 
PLIQUID BLACK DIAMOND 
| 
| amma A THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM 
5 for LADIES and GENTLEMEN 
PY IN TEN MINUTES ONCE A DAY. 
DOUBLES THE STRENGTH IN THREE MONTHS. 
bee DOES NOT FATIGUE NOR EXHAUST. 
| REFRESHES AND INVIGORATES. 
REMOVES DYSPEPSIA AND INDIGESTION. 
on - | TONES THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. | 
IMPROVES THE CIRCULSTION. 
| WARMS THE EXTR-MITIES. 
bes | INCREASES THE GENERALVITALITY. 
me RECOMMENDED BY LEADING PHYSICIANS. 
Call and investigate, 
| | or send for full particulars. 
| 46 E.14th St..NEW YORK. 
| 
§ (RG). Wor 4 
ore 
G 
| 
WY 
| 
| State 
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NEW-ENGLAND 3OURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


USE THE BEST 1 TEXT-BOOKS. 


Katon & Bradbury's MATHEMATICS, 


Graded and Scheels, 
Nermal Scheels and Academies. 


Eaton’s ARITHMETICS present a complete Ccoufse in three 
books. The Common anp GRamMMAR SCHOOL ARITHMETICS 
have recently been revised, and are printed from new elec- 
trotype plates, and now contain the new Sterling exchange, 
a fuller and more complete presentation of Government and 
Municipal Bonds, premium on gold, etc., and presented in 
such a manner as not to interfere with former editions. THe 
ELements oF ARITHMETIC presents a short course of writ- 
ten arithmetic combined with oral (mental) and can be 
used as the second book of the series, if to succeed 
the Primary. 


In Eaton’s Aritumetics the principles, 

methods of analysis, and rules are given in on, Gaal a 

concise language, the examples and business methods prac- 
Goll und in counting-room, and the ar- 
rangement of subjects logical and satisfactory. 

Eaton’s are not loaded down with for- 
mulas, nd technical definitions and rules, as 
is the case with most sat 

Brapsury’s Eaton’s ALGEBRA contains a 
and of examples and problems, wit 


number 
a full dis- 


cussion of to an 
and a new chapter has been a the su of 
Logarithms and 


Brapsury’s may a omits unessential theorems, and 
contains questions’ and exercises for original demon- 
stration at the close of diferent books, of great vale. 

Brapsury’s TRIGONOMETRY AND SURVEYING 
the geometrical methods, and full 


3 large number of places where Eaton AND 
Brapsury’s MATHEMATICAL is used, wholly or in 


part, we may mention the following cities and towns: 


Boston Taunton Adams 
Worcester Newton Milford 
Lowell Chelsea Newport 
Lynn Somerville Pawtucket 
Cambrid Brockton Bridgeport 
New Bedford Fitchburg Stamford 
Manchester Holyoke New Haven 
Concord Beverly Norwich 
Nashua Rutiand Middietown 
Dover Brandon Willimantic 
Windsor Biddeford 

Portiand Brunswick 

Keene Lewiston Bangor, Saco 


The above are only a few of the hundreds of cities and 
towns t New England and elsewhere using Ea Ton 
AND Brapsury’s Matuemartics, wholly or in part. 

Liberal terms for first introduction. Correspondence, with 

and teachers 


school-officers a change in text- 
books, solicited. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
Publishers, 
41 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON, 


READY FOR SALE, 


Five standard Geological collections, systematically arranged | *° 
for studying and teaching Geology. 
ROCKS—18o varieties. Azoic and Metamorphous Rocks, 
specimens ; Basaltic and Volcanic, 37; Silicious, Iron, and 
Rocks, 23 ; Fossiliferous Rocks of the Palacacic, 
aan and Tertiary ages, i 
S1LS—arranged according to geological divisions and 
eaten 4 300 species and varieties, and over 2000 speci- 
mens. Silurian, 198; Devonian, 100; Carboniferous, 145; 
Triassic, 60; 4303 Cretaceous, qo; Tertiary, 273 
to zoological ordera 


varieties, — Rito 
PLantTs, 65 5 Rhizo and Sponges, 36; Corals 124; 
Crinoids, 5°; 19; Brachiopods, 


of Rocks, size nine square inches, $40.00;— 
Collection Fossils, $200. 

The ae bein 
sation labor time spent on collections, 
commissions or can be allowed. 

42 P. F. MOHR, JR., Circinaati, O. 


Price to Teachers, $1.00. 
THE ART OF COMPUTATION, |“: 


By W. D. GOODRICH, 

The well-known Lightning Calculator of the Erie Railway, 
and a practical Teacher Of many years experience, should 
be in the hands of all who are interested in Education. All 
Teachers will find it of practical value in their every-day 
work in teaching Arithmetic. A review says of it : 

“ Who would suppose there was much to learn in ordinary 
multiplication? Yet here is a system as valuable as it is orig- 


inal, invented by a practical calculator (a nephew, 
way, of the renowned ‘Peter Parley’), which does bd i te 


tions of ordinary business what 
fr the abst abstruse problems of Science. ip 
can afford to remain i a” 


Note these features: 


other countries, wi their systems. 
3. It gives the Contractions sal by akitied Accountants of 

every profession, many of them never before published. 
‘it comprises the fallest set of Practical Tables ever 


mechanics of every 
= teems with practical, s and amus- 
ing a desirable companion at Examination. 
is fully illustrated and bound. 
It has uniquely connected with it a Calendar, 


which can 
Style. or New Siyle, to any month 


Third edition, revised and enlarged; 206 pages, 18 illustra- 
tions, full index. 
Address FRANK CHATFIELD, 
35 New Haven, Conn. 


Representative Booksellers 
NEW ENGLAND. 


(/n this column we give a list ae ae in various 
parts of New England te may send 
Pad any book desired and know that order will recetve 


attention, may buy books or school 
person of honor able dealing and the 


EE x SHEPARD, 
41—45 Franklin Street, Boston 
ave the largest assortment in New England of School and 
College Text-Books, and Books im the various departments 
of Literature, Science, and Art. Special attention given to 
furnishing libraries‘and to books for students and teachers of 
all all grades, wh whe are invited to call and examine. 23 


Teachers’ Exchange. 


(Sa This department is de as a medium between 
Teachers desiring desir ing 
such. Our terms for inserting these special notices are & 

over twenty. Each subsequent insertion 2 cts. per word.) 


WO LADIES desire situations as teachers in the Inter- 
mediate department. Normal graduates; three and four 
years experience. Address Box 574, Athol, Mass. 42b 


ANTED — A situation by a Teacher, a college grad- 
uate; has had experience, and can furnish the highest 
references and testimonials. Box 20, 
goe 


SALE — Family and Day School ; suc- 
cessful operation for 20 years; average number of family 
pupils, 20—of day scholars, 80. Price terms easy; 
possession given. Address W. H. G., Box 1818, 


HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
25—29 Cornhill, Boston, 
lichens, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
ew-England Agents for the a of 
Scribes Armstrong & Co., . New York. 
Orders from Teachers "and School Officers 
40 will receive prompt attention. m 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 Was m St., 10 Bromfield St., 
hington ON, 

Supply School and College Sake ec and Stationery, and 
keep a large stock of miscellaneous Books. New-England 
Agents for Books of Witson, Hinxis & Co., Cincinnati. 

Correspondence invited. Send tor catalogues. 23 


ADAMS & CO., 


32 Cornhill, Boston, 
Agents for Ammnican EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
publis: by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 
on We supply. the above publications to Teachers eachers and schoo! 
‘or introduction 6r examination, at lowest rates; 
= all articles in the School Book and Stationery line. 
Send for our complete catalogue. 23 


ICHOLS & HALL, 
32 Bromfield Boston. 
School and Miscellaneous Books, and Staple Stationery. 


UTTLE & CO., 
BOOKSELLERS, Rutland, Vt. 
Supply Vt. Teachers. Send for 10 p. illus. catalogue /ree. _ 


OOKBU U VERS will find their orders 
executed with intelligence and posmataess by GEO. 
E. STEVENS & » Booksellers, Cincinnati, O. 


Ty of pale as to prices, etc. are invited. Any books 
lly forwarded on receipt of the advertised price. 


Portland, Me. 34 tf 


FHoclectic Fiducational Series, 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
Cincinnati and New York. 


New Books — Just /ssued. 
Harvey's Language Lessons. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


RTISTS’ MATERIALS mony STATIONERY. 
A. A. WALKER & CO., 
No. 594 st. { IMPORTERS, pe Next North 
ashington BOSTON, Globe Theatre. 
All materials e Oil, Water Color, and Pastel Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower making. Englis French, and Amer- 
ican Note Papers, Envelopes, &c. All orders, by mail or 
express, promptly attendedto. Send 15 


ROST & ADAMS, 

Importers and dealers in every description of 
HEMATICAL INSTRUM 
ARCHITECTS? "AND ENGINEERS? STATIONERY. 


First Lessons in the English Language; Tuomas W. 
Harvey, A.M., author of Elementary Grammar, and 
Grammar of the English Language, and of the 
Graded-School Readers. 12mo, 80 pages, illustrated. 
Price 30 cents. Single sample canes and supplies for 
first introduction, 22 cents ; supplies f or imtvode ction in 
exchange for other corresponding books in use, 15 cents 
per copy. 


Thalheimer’s History of England. 


A History of England for the Use of Schools; by M. E. 
THALHEIMER, author of Ancient and Medizval and 
Modern History. 12mo, 288 illustrated. Price 
$1.50. Supplies for first introduction, and single sample 
copies for examination with a view to first introduction, 


$1.13 per copy. 


Sheet Wax, 


W. CHRISTERN, Foreign Booksell 
* porter, thi University Place, NEW YORK. Large 
assortment of Miscellaneous Literature, School Beoks. etc. 
Catalogues on special branches sent on application. Monthly 
Bulletin of 25 cts. per os for 
age. Agent for Revue de: dus 
pal Periodicals. 


OHN F. LUTHER, 79 NEW YORK, 

designer and manufacturer of all kinds of Pins and 
Badges. Secret Society, Base Sporting 
Badges. Pins, Medals, etc., y. "baperior work- 
lower then ow Estimates and 
designs furni Orders by mail promptly — to. 
Samples of College work seers on hand. 


Agents Wanted. 


AGENTS WANTED for our New Book on 


MOODY & SANKEY 


And their Work on both Sides of the Sea. 


By an Cuicaco neighbor of Moody 
years, an eye-witness a ticipant in his great 
revival meetings in ENGLAND. Endorsed and approved by 
eminent Christians. Says President Fow.gr of the North- 
Western University:—“ May God grant this book a million 
—re and many converts to Christ.” Send for circulars 
‘AMERICAN PUBLISHING Co., 
17 HARTFORD, CONN. 


eG 1000 AGENTS, TEN TN Men and 


Woven, want- ENTE NI AL 
of the NN STATES. 


ed to sell The 


Shows the grand results of 100 years of Freedom and 
Progress. New and complete, Over 1000 pages. I|lustrated. 
It is a whole Library.— Boston Globe. ot a luxury, 
but a necessity.—/nfer-Ocean. All classes buy it, and 
agents make from $100 to $200 a month. 

Want General A ry Bo city of over 10,000. Address 
J.C. McCURD iladelphia, Pa. 32m 


FOLSOM’S 


Reducing all Book-keeping, for the first time, to a rational 
and positive science—same as all modern science—in accord- 
ance with absolute laws of value and exchange, as treated by 
economists ; ; thus greatly iy y= the whole subject, so as 
be taught effectually in all literary, as 
blished by A. S. Barnas & Co., fal... 
N. B.—This remarkable treatise is ta i 4 Aut 
E. G. Fotsom, at his Business College, Albany, N. Y., who 


is producing the most startling and satisfactory results ever 
yet attained in ancient or modern times, and attracting young 
men of intelligence from various parts of the United States. 


Stadents admitted at any time. 
GG Send for circulars at Albany and New York. 41d 


WINTHROP 


*!Wrought Iron Furnace. 


been fully tested for three years, 
and especially the past eee ee 


| pleasant and powerful heat with a small amount 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 
38 98 North Street, BOSTON. 


Schools for Teachers, 
Teachers for Schools. 
Professors 


Families, 


the 
NEW-ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 Hawley St., Boston. 


satis-| (Por Lead Pencil Use.) 


NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


Teachers’ Exchange. 


E have established in connection with the Nrw- 
ENGLAND JOURNAL oF EpucaTion, 


A Bureau of Supplies, 


by means of which we shall furnish 


Teachers with Schools, 


College Professors & Tutors with Positions, 


School Officers and others with Teachers, 


Families with Private Instructors, etc. 


We shall also attend to the Purchase, Sale, and Rental 
of School Property. 

Our facilities for this work are unusually favorable for a 
reliable and prompt attention to the wants of all applicants. 
Letters for information should contain postage. 

For Circular stating terms, and all necessary information 
as to our plans, address 

FRANCIS B. SNOW, Manager, 

22 No. 16 Hawiey St., BOSTON 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 
Exercise Tablet, 


Sise 6 by 8 Inches. 


Oce side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil’s name, 
class No, and Date, ruled spaces tor a -six_ words, and 
column for number of errors, ite side are 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition on Dictation Ex- 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet for 
It will, if properly used, last for 


*eThis Tablet is also coated with an erasable 
and can be written upow and 
mes. 
mailed, (postage paid,) on receipt of the re- 
price, 


Tablet M’f’g Co., 


. 29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


Elements of the Infinitesimal Calculus, with Numerous 
Examples and Applications to Analysis and Geometry ; 
Cotlege G. A.M., Professor in William Jewell 
e. 8vo, sheep, 440. pages. Price $2.25. ample 
ouppins for first introduction, and single sample copies 
for examination with a view to first introduction, $1.69 


per copy. 


Schuyler’s Trigonom’y & Mensuration. 


Plane ‘and Spherical and Mensuration; by 
A. Scuuyier, LL. D of Applied Mathe- 
matics and Logic in Baldwin University, author of Prin- 
oe of Logic, Com ore Algebra, and Surveying and 

avigation. 8vo, ~ es and Logarithmic 
Tables. Price 1.50. Supeh ies for first introduction, 
and single sample copies for examination with a view to 
first introduction, $1.13. 


Hepburn’s English Rhetoric. 


A Manual of English Rhetoric, designed for the use of 
classes in High Schools and Colleges; by A. D. Hep- 
BURN, Professer in Davidson College, N.C. 12mo, cloth, 
280 pa Price $1.25. Single sample copies and sup- 
plies f ‘or _ introduction, 94 cents ; for introduction in 
exchange for other corresponding books in use, 63 cts. 


Harvey’s Graded-School Readers and 
Primary Speller. 


BY THOS. W. HARVEY, A.M., 
Author of Elemen. and Practical Grammar of English Lang. 
SPECIAL PRICES. 

[rst, Retail ; 2d, /ntroduction ; 34, Exchange price.] 
Harvey’s Graded-School First Reader, $.20 .15 .10 
Harvey's Graded-School Second Reader, .45 .34 .23 
Harvey’s Graded-School Third Reader, .60 .30 
Harvey’s Graded-School Fourth Reader, .90 .68 .45 
Harvey's Graded-School Fifth Reader, 1.16 .87 .58 
Harvey's Graded-School Primary Speller, .20 .15 .10 
Single sample copies for examination, with a view to first 
introduction, sent by mail post-paid on receipt of “ Intro- 

duction’’ price. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Eclectic Historical Atlas, 

Venable’s Dramas and Dramatic Scenes. 
Norton’s Elements of Physics. 

Kriisi’s Life of Pestalossi. 

White's Graded-School Arithmetics. 
Eclectic Series of Geographies. 

Harvey's Language Course. 

Eclectic System of Penmanship. 
Venable’s United States History. 
Thalheimer’s Ancient History. 
Thalheimer’s Med. and Modern History. 
Andrews’ Manual of the Constitution. 
Norton’s Natural Philosophy. 
Schuyler’s Principles of Logic. 

Eclectic Classical Series. 

Duffet’s French Method, 

Gow’s Morals and Manners. 


Descriptive Circurars AND Price List ON AP- 
PLICATION. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, 
NEW-ENGLAND AGENT 
For the Eclectic Educational Series, 
3 School Street, Boston. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 
Cincinnati and New York. 29 


| 
. 
Cephalopods, 121; Amnelids, 25; Crustaceans, 53; Fishes, 
30; Reptiles, 5; Mammals, varieties. 
The collections are correctly named, numbered, and cata- 
ued, with geological position and localities. ¢ 
| 
| 
i 
=" 
as well as in private dwellings, it has given unbounded PF 
of fuel. It 
: Winter. 


